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They've  Fallen  in  Love 

We  have  seen  and  fallen  in  love  v^ith  the  refugee  girl  on  the  back  cover  of 
your  April  issue  of  THE  LINK.  We  would  Hke  to  know  more  about  the  girl  and 
if  possible  meet  her. 

—Jerry  L.  Romprey,  USS  VEGA  (AF59),  2nd.  Div.  c/o  Fleet  Post  Office, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

{The  pix  came  from  World  Council  of  Churches,  17,  route  de  Malagnou, 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  We  are  corresponding  with  them  to  see  if  they  have  the  name 
of  the  girl  and  address.  If  not  we  can  all  help  by  giving  to  Church  World  Service 
which  sends  CARE  packages  and  helps  in  other  ways;  by  prayer;  by  support  of 
the  churches'  refugee  program.) 

Civilian  Who  Likes  THE  LINK 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station,  I  purchased  a  copy 
of  THE  LINK.  I  had  never  seen  this  issue  before  and  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  content  and  appearance  of  the  magazine.  In  fact,  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I 
decided  to  become  a  subscriber.  Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  $2.50  to 
cover  the  same. 

The  article,  "Protestants  Believe:  In  the  Exclusive  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ" 
by  Stanley  I.  Stuber  made  a  big  impression  on  me,  partly  because  of  the  simple 
but  direct  presentation  and  partly  because  of  its  completeness.  I  would  like  to 
duplicate  this  and  make  it  available  to  my  church  members  if  you  will  give  me 
permission. 

— Rev.  O.  Bruce  Pickering,  The  Methodist  Church,  P.O.  Box  185,  Macclenny, 
Fla. 
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Laws  make  absentee  voting  easy 

but  only  35  per  cent  of  servicemen  respond 


TUESDAY,  November  8,  is  the 
day  the  American  people  give 
the  world  its  greatest  example  of 
democracy  in  action.  On  that  day 
they  go  to  the  polls  to  select  by 
secret  ballot  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  members 
of  Congress  who  will  serve  with  him 
in  making  the  nation's  laws. 

It  is  an  impressive  display  of  the 
power  of  a  free  people  to  control 
their  own  destiny.  On  that  day  they 
are  exercising  the  power  that  thou- 
sands of  men  have  died  to  preserve 
and  that  thousands  of  servicemen 
today  stand  on  guard  to  protect. 

Frankly,  however,  it  would  be  a 
more  impressive  display  of  devotion 
to  our  country  and  its  ideals  if  there 


were  not  so  many  shirkers.  In  1956, 
four  out  of  ten  American  citizens 
who  were  qualified  to  vote  found  it 
just  too  much  trouble  to  get  to  the 
polls  and  cast  their  ballot.  In  the 
1958  Congressional  elections,  only 
forty-five  out  of  every  one  hundred 
voters  made  known  their  prefer- 
ences. 

In  other  countries  when  elections 
are  held,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  voters  to  turn 
out.  Many  of  these  nations  are  en- 
joying self-government  for  the  first 
time.  For  generations,  they  have 
been  ruled  by  a  succession  of  kings 
and  dictatorships  or  by  distant  Euro- 
pean colonial  offices.  They  take  their 
freedom    and    the    responsibility    it 


brings  seriously  for  they  know  what 
it  means  to  be  without  freedom. 

Instead  of  giving  the  world  an 
example  of  democracy  on  voting 
day,  the  United  States  has  about  the 
poorest  turn-out  of  voters  as  any  na- 
tion on  the  globe.  Even  the  voters 
who  trudge  through  the  jungle  of 
the  newly-independent  Congo  Re- 
public do  better,  as  do  those  who 
brave  the  desert  heat  of  Pakistan  or 
Tunisia.  Many  of  them  will  walk 
miles  barefooted  to  get  to  the  polls. 
The  aged  and  infirm  ask  to  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  the  well. 

Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  become  soft  and  careless,  car- 
ing so  little  for  freedom  that  they 
find  it  too  much  tiouble  to  take  an 
hour  once  a  year  to  vote. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
America's  servicemen  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  their  fellow  citizens.  Those 
who  are  on  guard  each  day,  manning 
the  nation's  defenses  are  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  protecting  the  liberties 
their  fellow  citizens  enjoy.  In  the 
event  of  hostilities,  the  serviceman 
stands  ready  to  pay  with  his  own 
life  for  the  preservation  of  these 
liberties.  So  he  understands  what  it 
means  to  have  a  duty  to  the  nation. 

Yet  unfortunately  even  the  serv- 
iceman has  failed  to  set  an  example 
to  the  lazy  and  indifferent  civilian 
back  home.  The  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  have  another 
chance  in  this  1960  election  for 
every  facility  will  be  extended  to 
help  them  cast  absentee  ballots  in 
their  home  states.  This  year  they 
should  vote  in  great  numbers  and 
show  the  nation  what  patriotism 
means. 
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According  to  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  last 
presidential  election  held  in  1956, 
some  35.3  per  cent  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  cast  ballots  com- 
pared with  60.1  per  cent  of  civilians. 
In  the  1958  elections  for  members  of 
Congress  and  governorships,  only 
18.7  per  cent  of  servicemen  voted 
compared  with  45.7  per  cent  of 
civilians. 

WHAT  IS  the  reason  for  this 
poor   record?   Let's    consider 
the  excuses  typically  offered. 

Many  servicemen  say  that  voting  is 
too  difficult,  too  complicated.  Until 
Congress  passed  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955,  this  had 
some  validity.  Different  states  had 
widely  different  requirements  for 
casting  absentee  ballots,  many  in- 
sisting on  long  and  detailed  applica- 
tion forms,  submitted  months  in  ad- 
vance.    Now    that    has     all    been 

A  soldier  in  Korea  fills  out  his  official 
ballot  to  return  to  his  state. 


changed.  The  states,  nudged  along 
by  the  Federal  government,  have 
amended  their  laws  to  make  a  simple 
Armed  Forces'  post  card  appHcation 
sufficient  for  both  voting  registration 
and  absentee  ballot  requests.  Every 
unit  of  the  armed  forces  from  Ant- 
arctica to  Adak  Island  in  the  Aleu- 
tians has  a  voting  oflBcer  who  is 
designated  to  assist  servicemen  and 
their  wives.  Don't  forget  that  de- 
pendents and  other  civilians  with 
the  armed  forces  at  home  and  abroad 
are  eligible  to  vote.  This  oflBcer  is 
furnished  with  a  supply  of  post  card 
application  blanks;  and  these  may  be 
sent  free  by  air  mail  to  the  election 
board  back  home. 

These  oflBcers  are  also  supplied 
with  a  manual  which  gives  informa- 
tion about  the  election  requirements 
in  every  state.  It  is  important  to 
consult  this  manual  because  some 
states  insist  that  the  completed 
absentee  ballot  has  to  be  back  by 
election  day.  The  ballot  application 
has  to  be  sent  in  early  enough  so 
that  the  ballot  can  be  sent  the  serv- 
iceman and  returned  by  air  mail — 
again  it  goes  free — in  time  to  be 
counted. 

There  is  one  thing  about  voting 
an  absentee  ballot.  The  voter  has  to 


make  his  choice  before  the  rest  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  For  some  years, 
this  writer  has  cast  an  absentee  ballot 
from  the  still-voteless  District  of 
Columbia  (no  provisions  has  ever 
been  made  for  residents  of  the  city 
of  Washington  to  vote).  It  is  some 
satisfaction  to  turn  ofiF  the  campaign 
oratory  about  October  1  and  figure 
that  it  doesn't  make  any  diflFerence 
what  the  candidates  say  from  that 
moment  forward,  we  have  spoken. 

So,  except  for  the  fact  that  you 
have  to  vote  ahead  of  time,  it  is 
really  quite  simple  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot.  Congress  and  the  states 
have  made  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
the  serviceman  so  that  he  doesn't 
lose  this  essential  right  of  citizenship 
while  serving  his  country. 

ANOTHER  excuse  frequently  of- 
fered is  that  one  vote  doesn't 
count,  anyway.  This  brings  a  sar- 
donic laugh  from  politicians  who 
have  sat  on  the  uneasy  seat  during  a 
close  election  and  watched  the  re- 
turns come  in.  They  are  keenly 
aware  that  every  single  vote  counts. 
If  all  of  the  estimated  2,616,000 
eligible  servicemen  and  dependents 
were  to  vote  this  year,  it  obviously 
would  make  a  big  diflFerence.  And  if 
their  opinion  should  be  quite  pro- 
nounced, it  could  actually  tip  over 
the  balance  in  several  close  states 
and  change  the  outcome  of  the 
Presidential  election. 

Four  years  ago  in  Rhode  Island 
there  was  a  good  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  service  vote.  A 
young  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  Christopher  Del  Sesto, 
was   running   against  veteran   four- 


term  incumbent  Governor  Dennis  J. 
Roberts.  Ordinarily,  the  Republican 
nomination  isn't  worth  much  in  this 
heavily  Democratic  state  for  Rhode 
Island  hasn't  had  a  Republican  gov- 
ernor in  thirty  years.  However,  Mr. 
Del  Sesto  was  very  popular.  The 
results  on  election  night  were  very 
close,  although  Governor  Roberts 
apparently  squeezed  in  for  another 
term. 

Then  the  election  board  sat  down 
to  count  the  absentee  votes  from 
servicemen.  The  two  thousand  serv- 
ice votes  went  to  Del  Sesto  two  to 
one  and  gave  him  the  victory  by  five 
hundred  votes.  The  political  organ- 
ization headed  by  Governor  Roberts, 
appalled  by  the  thought  of  being 
turned  out  of  oflBce,  immediately 
challenged  legality  of  the  service- 
men's votes.  They  contended  that  the 
law  permitting  them  to  be  counted 
after  election  day  was  unconstitu- 
tional, even  though  their  own  candi- 
date had  sponsored  the  bill  and 
signed  it  into  law.  A  court  threw  out 
the  law  and  invalidated  the  votes  of 
the  men  in  uniform. 

Needless  to  say,  not  only  Rhode 
Island's  servicemen  but  the  voters 
back  home  were  angered  by  this.  A 
new  law  was  passed  and  in  1958 
when  Governor  Roberts  again  faced 
the  electorate,  they  didn't  have  to 
wait  for  the  service  vote  to  get  the 
results.  Mr.  Del  Sesto  won  a  big 
majority  of  the  civilian  vote  and  the 
ten  to  one  margin  of  the  service  vote 
only  added  to  his  opponent's  woes. 
Today  Del  Sesto  is  governor  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  servicemen  can 
justly  claim  they  put  him  there  with 
their   votes   mailed   in   from   Texas, 


Steps  in  Voting  for 
The  Serviceman 

1.  American  serviceman  fills  out 
a  post  card  application  tor  an 
absentee  ballot  and  air  mails 
it  to  his  state. 

2.  State  official  receives  the  post 
card  application  and  mails  an 
absentee  ballot  to  the  service- 
man. 

3.  Serviceman  receives  the  bal- 
lot, marks  it  for  the  candi- 
dates of  his  choice,  and  mails 
it  back  to  his  state. 

4.  State  official  receives  the  bal- 
lot and  deposits  it  in  the 
ballot  box,  completing  the 
voting  process. 


Florida,    Greenland,    Germany,   and 
Okinawa. 

Many  a  congressman  has  spent  an 
uneasy  night  following  an  election 
waiting  for  the  tabulation  of  the 
absentee  ballots.  A  Colorado  con- 
gressional race  recently  was  decided 
by  only  thirty-five  votes  out  of  100,- 
000  cast.  A  congressional  seat  in 
Maine  was  won  by  a  margin  of  only 
twenty-nine  votes.  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  (D.,  Texas),  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  won  his  first 
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race  for  the  Senate  by  only  eighty- 
seven  votes  out  of  2,200,000  cast. 

The  proportion  of  close  races  has 
been  increasing  in  recent  years,  for 
the  Democrats  have  been  getting 
stronger  in  states  like  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, Kansas,  and  Iowa  where  once 
they  w^ere  very  weak  and  rarely 
elected  anyone.  The  Republicans, 
meanwhile,  have  made  inroads  in 
the  Solid  South,  electing  and  re- 
electing congressmen  in  such  states 
as  Texas,  Florida,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia.  The  GOP  has  captured 
the  sti'onghold  of  New  York  and  is 
making  a  sti'ong  showing  in  many 
large  cities  formerly  conceded  to  the 
Democrats.  This  is  healthy,  for  it 
means  that,  except  for  a  very  few 
areas,  the  two-party  system  is  a 
functioning  reality.  Ever  since  the 
Democrats  took  Maine  and  in  the 


same  election  the  Republicans  made 
big  gains  in  Florida,  nothing  is  im- 
possible in  U.S.  politics. 

So  no  serviceman  can  make  a 
valid  excuse  that  his  vote  doesn't 
count. 

ONE  other  excuse  is  often  heard. 
It  doesnt  make  any  difference 
which  paHy  wins,  as  the  policies  are 
all  the  same,  anyway. 

If  this  were  ti'ue,  what  ^^^ould  all 
the  debates  be  about  in  Congress? 
If  both  parties  actually  had  the  same 
att^'tude  on  all  issues.  Congress  would 
be  just  a  rubber  stamp  for  whatever 
the  President  sent  down.  Consider 
W'hat  happens  to  some  of  the  pro- 
posals the  President  sends  to  Capitol 
Hill,  and  you  will  realize  that  there 
are  sharp  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the   tw^o  parties,   as   well   as 


Soldiers  in  Korea  air  mail  their  ballots  back  to  their  states. 


among  various  factions  and  sections 
of  each  party.  It  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  there  is  no  diflFerence  in  the 
positions  taken  by  the  two  political 
parties.  The  person  who  makes  such 
a  statement — and  actually  believes  it 
— reveals  only  his  own  ignorance  of 
the  issues  of  the  day. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  major 
parties  agree  on  certain  broad  as- 
pects of  national  policy,  they  dis- 
agree vigorously  on  many  of  the 
details.  There  are  plenty  of  issues  on 
which  to  base  a  decision.  If  the  serv- 
iceman, being  away  from  home,  feels 
that  he  is  not  adequately  informed 
on  the  issues  of  a  local  mayoralty 
campaign  or  on  the  Presidential  con- 
test itself,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  send 
a  post  card  to  the  respective  party 
headquarters  and  he  will  receive 
plenty  of  literature.  They  have  a 
good  supply  and  are  eager  to  distrib- 
ute it.  A  post  card  addressed  to 
the  state  headquarters  of  each  party 
in  the  state  capital  city  needs  no 
further  address.  The  postman  knows 
where  to  find  the  party  headquarters. 

Some  citizens,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  service,  sometimes  pretend 
that  they  are  too  good  to  vote.  They 
say  politics  is  a  dirty  business  and 
speak  contemptuously  of  those  who 
run  for  public  office  and  exercise  the 
leadership  of  our  nation.  When  they 
are  asked  if  they  have  done  their 
duty  by  voting,  they  lift  their  noses 
and  imply  that  politics  is  beneath 
them.  To  them,  we  can  only  quote 
the  ancient  admonition  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  Plato,  who  said,  "It  is 
the  fate  of  wise  men  who  take  no 
interest  in  government  to  be  ruled 
all  their  lives  by  fools." 
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If  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
politics,  it  is  primarily  the  fault  of 
people  who  don't  vote.  Instead  of 
elevating  their  noses,  they  should  use 
their  vote  to  elevate  the  level  of 
politics.  The  person  who  does  not 
vote  can  have  no  legitimate  com- 
plaint concerning  the  outcome  of  an 
election. 

When  our  forefathers  developed  a 
Constitution  for  self-government  of 
the  United  States,  they  assumed  that 
people  wanted  to  govern  themselves 
and  were  capable  of  it.  Fortunately, 
enough  people  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  politics  and  elections  that 
this  government  has  functioned  for 
170  years.  Those  who  refrain  from 
voting  in  elections  would  have  de- 
stroyed America  years  ago.  These  are  i 
the  drones  who  are  carried  along  in  i 
the  hive  filled  with  the  honey  of 
liberty,  doing  little  to  earn  it,  pre- 
serve it,  or  protect  it,  but  enjoying  its  J, 
delicious  fruit.  l- 

Perhaps  the  act  of  voting  is  one  of 
the  truest  tests  of  the  character  of  a 
man  or  woman.  No  one  in  the  United 
States  will  compel  a  citizen  to  per- 
form this  duty.  The  police  don't 
maintain  a  big  check  list  at  the  voting 
booth,  as  they  do  in  Soviet  Russia 
and  other  dictatorial  countries,  where 
the  citizens  are  lined  up  periodically 
to  go  in  and  vote  99.4  per  cent  "yes" 
for  a  single  list  of  candidates.  There 
will  be  no  demotion  in  rank  or  as- 
signment to  k.p.  duty  for  the  service- 
man who  shirks  his  duty.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  between  a  man  and  his 
conscience. 

God  has   favored  us   in  that  we 
were  born  in  a  land  of  liberty.  He 
(Continued  on  page  S3) 


ON  READING  THE  BIBLE 


THIS  is  the  first  of  several  letters  I  will  be  writing  you  on  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  Christian  life.  You  have  made  your  be- 
ginning by  confessing  your  faith  and  being  baptized.  Now  you  must 
grow  in  faith,  understanding,  and  Christian  living. 

Wanting  to  be  a  Christian  will  not  necessarily  make  you  a  Christian 
any  more  than  wanting  to  be  a  ballplayer  will  make  you  one.  Your 
desire  to  be  a  Christian  is  important  but  it  should  lead  to  the 
acceptance  of  Christ  and  the  disciplines  which  help  you  to  live  as  a 
Christian.  The  word  discipline  comes  from  two  Latin  words  meaning 
a  student  who  learns.  DiscipUne  is  a  means  of  learning  and  the 
disciplines  I  will  be  discussing  with  you  will  enable  you  to  learn  to  be 
a  worthy  Christian.  If  you  follow  these  disciplines,  your  life  will  be 
rich  with  joy,  faith,  and  power. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  encourage  you  to  do  is  to  read  your  Bible 
regularly.  Knowing  how  easily  we  become  confused  and  weak  God 
has  given  us  his  inspired  written  Word  to  which  we  can  turn  for 
guidance,  uplift,  and  strength. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  deals  with  God's  revelation  to 
the  Hebrew  people.  The  New  Testament  deals  with  God's  revelation 
in  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  present  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  concentrate 
your  reading  in  the  New  Testament  since  it  is  here  that  we  learn 
what  it  means  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  many  ways  of  studying  the  New  Testament  and  you  can 
choose  your  own  method.  However,  let  me  suggest  a  way  to  begin. 
Read  one  of  the  gospels  (these  are  the  first  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament)  such  as  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

Become  familiar  with  Jesus'  life,  his  teachings  (Mark  23:1-33),  his 
deeds  (Mark  1:21-28)  and  especially  his  death  (Mark  15:21-39)  and 
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resurrection  (Mark  16:1-19).  As  you  read  try  to  picture  yourself 
being  there  with  Jesus  Hstening  to  his  words  and  seeing  his  wondrous 
deeds  and  understanding  the  way  he  felt.  Underline  Jesus'  words  that 
are  helpful  to  you. 

After  you  have  read  Mark  then  turn  to  the  book  of  Acts  and  read 
it.  Here  you  will  learn  of  the  birth  of  the  church  (Acts  2:1-42),  you 
will  see  how  the  disciples  faced  danger  as  they  preached  Christ  (Acts 
16:16-34)  and  how  the  Christian  faith  was  spread  by  missionaries  like 
Paul  and  Silas. 

Following  the  reading  of  Acts,  read  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  such  as  Galatians  or  Ephesians  or  Philippians.  Paul  writes  to 
Christians  and  tells  them  how  to  face  their  problems  and  how  they  are 
to  treat  one  another  (Ephesians  4:17-32).  You  will  find  much  help 
in  these  letters. 

There  will  be  things  difiicult  to  understand.  Don't  let  this  trouble 
you.  There  will  be  many  more  things  you  can  understand.  Believe 
and  live  by  those  things  you  do  understand  in  the  New  Testament. 

As  you  read  your  New  Testament  always  ask  yourself  these  two 
questions:  What  does  this  tell  me  about  Jesus  and  what  does  this  tell 
me  about  how  I  should  live  as  one  of  his  followers? 

If  you  will  follow  this  plan  and  read  your  New  Testament  every 
day,  your  life  will  be  blessed  and  God  will  be  able  to  use  you  for 
his  great  and  eternal  purposes. 

When  you  get  stuck  or  need  help  don't  hesitate  to  see  your  chaplain. 
K3  is  there  to  help  you, 

God  strengthen  you  and  may  "the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  your  spirit." 

Sincerely  in  Christ, 

Chaplain  Harold  L.  Christmann 


THERE'S  A  WAY  OUT 


A  businessman  was  telling  his  friend  about  the  host  of 
worries  plaguing  him,  declaring,  "They're  beginning  to 
smother  me,  dozens  closing  in  from  all  sides." 

"Thing  for  you  to  do,"  consoled  the  friend,  "is  to 
simplify  by  lumping  the  related  ones.  Now,  that's  what 
I  did,  and  now  I  have  only  three  problems — nagging  credi- 
tors, profitless  business,  and  the  fact  that  I'm  broke." 

— Wall  Street  Journal 
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By  Robert  A.  Elfers 


is  a  time  for  decisions 


THEY  walked  side  by  side  in  a 
leisurely,  erratic  path,  drawn  oc- 
casionally to  the  glowing  offerings  of 
a  store  window  or  to  the  curb  to 
chat  with  someone  sitting  in  a  car. 
The  summer  seemed  to  have  been 
made  up  of  Thursday  nights  like 
this  one,  the  two  of  them  together, 
drifting  in  the  excitement  and  small- 
town conviviality  of  the  evenings 
when  Blairsburg  merchants  kept  late 
hours. 

When  they  crossed  the  railroad 
tracks  intersecting  the  main  street 
highway,  they  left  the  brightness  of 
the  business  world  behind  them  and 
strolled  into  the  soft  darkness  where 
moonlight  shone  on  stately  country 
houses.  Here  there  was  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  muted  roar  of 
cars  rushing  solitary  ways  toward  un- 
known destinations  far  beyond  the 
quiet  cup  of  land  where  the  town 
lay. 

The  young  woman's  hand  reached 
out  through  the  circumspect  distance 
they  had  kept  between  them.  It 
found  the  young  man's  hand,  and  the 
joy  of  that  simple  union  ran  like  fire 
to  their  hearts. 


Their  fingers  intertwined,  they 
walked  even  more  slowly.  When  the 
moonlight  flowed  through  gaps  in 
the  full  foliage  of  the  trees  high 
overhead,  it  tinted  the  girl's  white 
dress  and  the  boy's  faded  suntans 
with  silver  and  blue. 

"Look,"  the  girl  said  softly,  "we 
make  one  shadow." 

The  young  man  responded  only 
with  the  pressure  of  his  arm  against 
hers.  She  looked  up  at  his  face 
searchingly. 

"You're  quiet  tonight.  When  you're 
quiet,  I  think  you  are  a  long  way 
from  me." 

He  answered  in  his  brisk  and 
husky  voice.  "Sometimes  when  I'm 
quiet,  when  I'm  thinking,  I'm  closest 
to  you." 

"I  hope  so,"  she  said.  "Only — " 
and  unexpectedly  there  was  a  catch 
of  uncertainty  and  fear  in  her  voice, 
" — only  I  can't  help  wondering." 

They  walked  on,  coveting  the 
privacy  of  the  night.  But  when  they 
were  alone  again,  neither  moved 
toward  the  other.  Finally,  the  girl 
spoke  in  a  restrained  voice  that 
seemed  to  be  addressed  to  herself. 
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"My  father  had  a  deer  once.  He 
captured  it  when  it  was  just  a  fawn. 
It  grew  up  to  be  a  beautiful  creature. 
But  one  day  it  ran  away  and  we 
never  saw  it  again."  She  paused,  and 
then,  with  an  inflection  that  made 
the  words  sound  defensive,  said,  "I 
wasn't  surprised.  There  was  some- 
thing about  it  ...  I  had  a  feeUng  it 
would  go.  There's  an  end  to  every- 
thing." 

"No,"  the  young  man  responded. 
"I  don't  agree.  Some  things  don't 
end." 

ONCE  again,  there  was  silence 
between  them.  This  time  it  was 
broken  by  the  young  man.  He 
reached  out  his  hand  and  took  her 
fingers.  He  lifted  their  clenched 
hands  a  little.  "If  anyone  comes 
along,"  he  said  lightly,  "I'll  let  go." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  up 
at  the  sky.  "Right  now,  there's  only 
us  and  the  moon.  Do  you  think  the 
moon  would  mind  if  I  kissed  you?" 

"Never  mind  about  the  moon," 
she  said  coolly.  "I  don't  want  to  be 
kissed  by  you  right  now." 

"Remember  the  day  we  met?  Did 
you  think  then  that  you'd  be  discuss- 
ing kissing  with  me  some  day?" 

Her  hand,  which  had  been  passive 
within  his,  moved  a  little.  "I  remem- 
ber lots  of  things.  To  begin  with,  my 
father  wouldn't  have  hired  you  if 
he'd  known  I  was  going  to  be  home 
this  summer.  As  it  was,  he  almost 
fired  you  when  I  told  him  I  thought 
I'd  do  my  first  teaching  in  my  home 
town  and  felt  I  should  spend  the 
summer  getting  reacquainted." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me.  I  felt 
like  the  ax  was  going  to  fall  at  any 
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time."  Then,  as  if  they  had  suddenly 
walked  into  shadows  again,  his  mood 
changed.  "Maybe  it  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had." 

**There  you  go,"  she  said  quickly. 
"What  is  wrong  tonight,  anyv/ay? 
Did  someone  in  town  say  something 
that  I  didn't  catch?  Really,  Bill, 
youVe  got  to  get  over  that  sensi- 
tivity. You've  got  a  decent  place  in 
society.  Lots  of  fellows  get  out  of  the 
army  or  finish  school  or  quit  a  job 
and  can't  settle  down  right  away. 
What  if  you  did  get  to  Blairsburg 
after  wandering  all  over  the  country? 
It  doesn't  matter  where  you  come 
from  and  what  you  have  accom- 
plished or  haven't  accomplished. 
You're  doing  fine  now." 

Before  she  could  stop  him,  he  took 
her  by  the  shoulders  and  kissed  her 
quickly  on  the  mouth.  She  raised  her 
arms  but  he  moved  away  and  she 
caught  him  only  by  his  hands.  He 
clung  to  her  fingers  so  strongly  that 
it  pained  her,  but  she  kept  from 
crying  out. 

"I  love  you,"  he  told  her.  "I  love 
this  town  and  your  father.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  much.  I  love  you  be- 
cause of  your  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness and  honesty  and  beauty.  Your 
father  has  done  more  for  me  than 
any  other  man  has  ever  done.  For 
all  he  knew,  I  was  nothing  but  a 
bum.  But  he  gave  me  a  job  and 
treated  me  with  respect.  Somehow 
he  knew  what  it's  like  to  be  uncertain 
in  the  world,  to  want  to  take  time  to 
figure  out  what  is  important  in  life. 
I  came  to  this  town  looking  for 
something  worthwhile.  I  found  it 
here. 

"The    town's    got   lots    of   faults. 


Everyone  isn't  like  your  dad.  But 
even  the  worst  of  them  help,  be- 
cause they  make  me  realize  the  value 
of  your  dad  and  you." 

Gently,  she  took  her  hands  away 
and  put  one  under  his  arm,  making 
him  walk  with  her.  "My  father  is  a 
fine  person.  I — well,  I'm  a  girl  in 
love.  Our  friends,  the  ones  you  know 
best,  are  people  like  us."  She  paused. 
"I  don't  know  why  you  haven't  met 
people  like  us  before.  God  has  them 
everywhere." 

THEY  walked  for  a  while  without 
speaking.  Frogs  croaked  in  a 
distant  pond.  Overhead,  a  plane  mur- 
mured. They  were  close  to  the  yellow 
light  now;  its  wide  circle  embraced 
the  solid  structure  of  her  father's 
garage  and  sales  room.  In  the  dark- 
ness beyond,  a  lamp  glowed  in  the 
living  room  of  her  home. 

She  said,  with  a  voice  that  was 
tentative  yet  brave,  "I  realize  that 
you  haven't  said  everything  you  want 
to  say.  Something— I  feel  there's 
something  between  us.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  you  do.  ...  I  think 
you  should  tell  me." 

Without  answering,  he  led  her 
past  the  garage  to  the  drive  where 
he  had  parked  his  car.  It  stood  as  if 
waiting  for  them,  battered  and  old, 
but  glistening  from  his  care. 

"You  know  that  this  old  wreck  was 
just  about  gone  that  morning  I  got 
here,"  he  said.  "I  asked  your  father 
to  lend  me  some  tools,  and  when  he 
saw  that  I  could  make  it  go  again, 
he  offered  me  a  job." 

She  nodded,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  car  but  looking  soberly  and 
intently  at  him. 
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"Listen,"  he  said.  He  got  in  behind 
the  wheel,  the  starter  whirred,  and 
the  engine  came  to  smoothly  roaring 
life.  Then  the  roar  subsided  to  an 
idling  purr  and  he  got  out. 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  up 
the  path  to  the  door  of  her  home. 

"The  engine  sounds  good,  doesn't 
it.  Sue?"  he  asked  as  they  stood  close 
together. 

For  the  first  time,  she  listened  to 
the  sound  of  the  car.  She  spoke 
finally  as  if  in  response  to  something 
she  heard  in  the  motor's  voice. 
"Goodby,"  she  said. 

"Your  father  tells  me  there's  only 
one  thing  wrong  with  my  car,"  he 
continued.  "He  said  it  needs  a  nurse- 
maid. He  says  it'll  run  only  when 
the  weather's  right  and  the  road's 
right.  He  says  no  car  is  worth  any- 
thing unless — " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,"  her  words  broke  in  upon 
him,  low  and  trembling.  "All  I  know 
is  that  you're  going — and  you  don't 
want  me  to  go,  too." 
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" — unless  it  will  operate  when  the 
going  gets  rough,"  he  persisted.  "I 
have  told  you  I  love  you.  I  do.  But 
I  don't  want  to  take  you  with  me. 
Not  now.  I  don't  want  us  to  be  mar- 
ried until  I'm  more  certain  of  myself 
than  I  am  of  that  car.  I've  got  to 
prove  myself.  Here,  this  summer, 
I've  done  all  right,  I  guess.  But  it  was 
too  easy  here.  I've  got  to  be  sure  of 
myself  when  the  going  is  tough." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?" 
she  said.  "Why  couldn't  we  have 
talked  about  it?" 

"No,  I  couldn't.  I  had  to  begin  by 
making  this  decision  myself."  He 
hesitated,  started  to  say  something, 
and  then  took  her  in  his  arms.  They 
held  one  another  close,  unconscious 
of  time's  passing.  Then  they  parted 
and  he  crossed  the  moonlit  yard.  The 
sudden  glare  from  the  headlights 
blinded  the  girl  and  the  car  was  gone 
before  she  could  see  it  again.  She 
heard  the  engine's  power,  though, 
and  stood  listening  to  its  clear,  strong 
song  until  it  was  gone.  ■  ■ 


Monumental  Animals 

By  Frank  L.  Remington 


Did  yovi  know  there  are 

monuments  to  a  boll  weevil, 
a  cow,  a  horse,  etc.? 


NO  MATTER  where  your  travels  take  you,  you'll  doubtless  glimpse 
some  of  the  world's  most  unusual  statues — monuments  erected  to 
immortalize  the  deeds  of  animals.  There  are  hundreds  of  these 
memorials.  One  of  the  oddest  stands  at  Enterprise,  Alabama.  It  com- 
memorates an  insect  pest. 

At  one  time  cotton  constituted  the  chief  crop  of  the  farms  sur- 
rounding Enterprise.  Most  farmers  of  the  area  planted  it  each  year, 
thereby  exhausting  the  soil.  Then  came  the  boll  weevil,  infesting  the 
cotton  and  bringing  the  local  farmers  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

In  defense  against  the  pest,  the  farmers  planted  other  crops — 
potatoes,  peanuts,  corn  and  sugar  cane.  This  diversified  farming 
not  only  restored  the  richness  of  the  soil  but  brought  prosperity  to 
Enterprise.  In  gratitude,  the  citizens  of  the  community  erected  a 
monument  to  the  boll  weevil.  The  inscription  reads:  In  Profound 
Appreciation  of  the  Boll  Weevil  and  What  It  Has  Done  As  the 
Herald  of  Prosperity  This  Monument  Was  Erected  by  the  Citizens 
of  Enterprise,  Coffee  County,  Alabama. 


THERE'S  a  strange  story  behind  the  bronze  monument  of  a  bull  at 
Smithtown,  Long  Island,  New  York.  In  1663,  a  Nessaquake  Indian 
chief  promised  settler  Richard  Smith  as  much  land  as  he  could  travel 
around  in  one  day  on  the  back  of  a  bull. 

Shrewdly  mapping  his  journey,  placing  supplies,  and  riding  a  very 
cooperative  bull.  Smith  managed  to  encircle  all  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Smithtown.  On  the  front  of  the  monument  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: To  Commemorate  the  Founding  of  Smithtown  by  Richard  Smith, 
the  Bull  Rider. 
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Balto^  a  sled  dog,  is  immortalized  in  bronze  in  New  York's  Central  Park. 


The  Sea  Gull  miraculously  saved  early 
settlers  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  so  this 
monument  is  erected  to  the  Sea  Gull. 


sC> 


Octopi  make  good  eating  in  Japan. 
This  statue  stands  on  the  beach  near 
the  city  of  Nagoya,  Japan. 


Springbank  Snow  Countess — famous 
cow — was  the  world's  champion  life 
butterfat  producer.  Monument  stands 
near  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada. 


This  monument  to  a  boll  weevil  stands 
near  Enterprise,  Alabama. 


ONE  of  the  most  elaborate  animal  memorials  ever  erected  stands  in 
New  York's  Central  Park.  Balto,  a  sled  dog,  is  immortalized  in 
bronze — twice  life  size.  He  was  the  lead  dog  of  a  sled  team  which  in 
1925  hauled  diphtheria  antitoxin  600  miles  to  epidemic-ridden  Nome, 
Alaska. 

"Without  Balto,"  said  sled-driver  Gunnar  Kasson,  "I'd  never  have 
gotten  through  with  the  life-saving  serum."  The  inscription  reads: 
Dedicated  to  the  Indomitable  Spirit  of  the  Sled  Dogs  That  Relayed 
Antitoxin  600  Miles  Over  Rough  Ice,  Across  Treacherous  Waters, 
Through  Arctic  Rlizzards,  From  Nenana  to  the  Relief  of  Stricken  Nome, 

DOUBTLESS,  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  animal  monuments  stands 
atop  Inspiration  Point  north  of  Skagway,  Alaska,  on  the  route  to 
the  Yukon  Territory.  It  was  placed  along  the  old  trail  of  '98  by  Alaskans 
some  three  decades  after  the  Gold  Rush  and  commemorates  the  pack 
horses  which  fell  to  the  gorges  below  while  carrying  supplies  for  their 
gold-hunting  masters. 
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Statue  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  race  horses — Man  o'  War — 
stands  near  Lexington,  Ky. 


s 


The  inscription  reads:  The  Dead  Are  Speaking.  In  Memory  of  Us 
Three  Thousand  Pack  Animals  That  Laid  Our  Bones  On  These  Awful 
Hills  During  the  Gold  Rush  of  1897-1898.  We  Now  Thank  Those 
Listening  Souls  That  Heard  Our  Groans  Across  This  Stretch  of  Years. 
We  Waited  But  Not  in  Vain. 

ALT  Lake  City  boasts  an  equally  strange  statue.  It  pays  tribute  to 
God  and  a  huge  flock  of  sea  gulls  which  he  sent  just  in  time  to 
save  the  early  settlers  from  disaster. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Mormon  pioneers  pushed  westward 
to  the  "Promised  Land"  where  Salt  Lake  City  now  stands.  After  a 
severe  winter,  they  plowed  the  ground  near  their  cabins  and  planted 
seeds.  They  needed  a  rich  harvest  to  prevent  starvation  the  following 
winter.  Soon  the  seeds  sprouted  and  the  Mormons  thanked  God  for 
what  looked  like  an  abundant  crop. 

And  then  one  day  a  huge  cloud  of  miUions  of  locusts,  man's  oldest 
insect  enemy,  dropped  from  the  skies  and  began  to  destroy  the  crops. 
The  Mormons  fought  the  pests  with  fire,  with  water,  and  even  with 
their  bare  hands.  But  such  efforts  had  Httle  effect  upon  the  hungry 

locusts. 

When  the  fight  seemed  lost,  the  broken-spirited  settlers  fell  to  their 
knees  and  prayed  for  help.  They  were  still  on  their  knees  when  they 
heard  the  flapping  of  many  wings.  When  they  looked  up  they  beheld 
a  miracle— a  huge  flock  of  sea  gulls.  The  birds  attacked  the  locusts 
and  drove  them  from  the  fields.  The  crops  were  saved. 

To  commemorate  their  deliverance,  the  settlers  erected  a  monument 
near  their  temple.  The  inscription  beneath  it  reads:  Sea  Gull  Monument 
Erected  in  Grateful  Remembrance  of  the  Mercy  of  God  to  the 
Mormon  Pioneers.  "  * 
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By  Billy  Graham 


What  Teenagers  Have  Taught  Me 


Teenagers  are  concerned  about  religion 


A  LETTER  came  to  me  during 
our     crusade    in     Melbourne, 
Australia,  that  read: 

There  are  hundreds  of  bodgies 
and  widgies  in  Melbourne  with 
empty  lives.  Could  you  hold  a 
special  bodgies-and-widgies  meet- 
ing? I'm  sure  your  message  would 
be  of  great  value  to  all  of  us. 

A  converted  bodgie 
In  Australian  terminology,  a  bod- 
gie or  widgie  is  a  teenaged  rebel  and 
nonconformist.  I  knew  that  letter 
spoke  for  a  great  many  other  teen- 
agers. So  I  read  it  one  night  to  my 
audience  and  announced  I  would 
have  a  special  message  for  all  young 
people  the  following  Saturday  night. 
To  make  sure  there  would  be  a  re- 
sponse, I  asked  each  adult  to  bring 
at  least  one  teenager. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  Saturday 
night.    Thirty    minutes    before    the 
©  B.  P.  Singer. 


meeting,  the  skies  opened  in  a  veri- 
table deluge.  On  the  way  to  our  out- 
door stadium,  my  car  was  stalled  by 
high  water.  At  the  stadium,  duck- 
boards  had  to  be  installed  to  serve 
as  bridges  between  the  audience  and 
the  platform. 

Nevertheless,  45,000  attended  and 
more  than  30,000  of  them  were 
young  people.  At  the  end  of  the  serv- 
ice, more  than  2,300 — ninety-five  per 
cent  of  them  teenagers — came 
forward. 

Next  day,  a  black  headline  in  the 
Melbourne  Sun-Herald  proclaimed, 
"TEENAGERS  PRAY  IN  MUD." 

This  is  a  growing  tide,  this  youth- 
ful concern  about  religion.  Through- 
out the  free  world,  young  people  are 
seeking  a  creed  to  believe  and  a  song 
to  sing.  Everywhere  I  go  I  find  it  is 
the  young  people  who  are  leading 
the  way.  And  they  ask  penetrating, 
personal  questions. 
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ONE  day  while  I  was  sunning  my- 
self on  a  beach  in  Australia,  a 
group  of  young  people  gathered 
around.  Presently,  they  were  ques- 
tioning me.  One  bronzed  youth 
asked:  "Is  it  possible  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  have  fun?" 

Too  often  young  people  outside 
the  church  have  seen  only  a  carica- 
ture of  true  religion,  not  the  vitality 
that  characterizes  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  first  disciples. 

Let's  examine  that  word  "enthu- 
siasm." It  comes  from  two  words: 
"en"  which  means  in,  and  "theo" 
meaning  God.  Hence,  enthusiasm 
means  "God  in  you."  Imagine  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  musician  who  felt 
that  Beethoven's  spirit  lived  in  him, 
or  an  artist  who  believed  he  pos- 
sessed Rembrandt's  great  spirit. 

The  Apostle  Paul  felt  this  enthu- 
siasm when  he  said,  "I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  which  strength- 
eneth  me."  Yes,  you  can  have  fun. 
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Joining  hands  with  God  can  be  a 
thrilling,  exciting  experience.  Thou- 
sands of  young  people  I  know  will 
back  me  up. 

A  girl  among  the  Australian  teen- 
agers asked  another  question:  "If  I 
get  religion,  will  it  interfere  with  my 
career?" 

We  live  in  a  practical  world,  and 
if  our  beliefs  threaten  our  means  of 
making  a  livelihood,  we  should  in- 
deed count  the  cost.  Assuming  that 
you  choose  a  legitimate  career,  being 
religious  should  increase  your  chance 
of  success,  not  lessen  it.  It  certainly 
did  not  hurt  John  Wanamaker,  or 
J.  C.  Penney.  We  must  not  convey 
the  impression  that  religion  makes 
one  more  prosperous,  for  profits  can 
be  spiritual  and  moral  as  well  as 
financial.  The  point  is  that  we  should 
be  good  stewards  of  whatever  gifts 
God  gives  us. 

Several  years  ago,  I  encountered  a 
young     Indian     scholar     who     has 


studied  Marx  and  Lenin.  He  de- 
manded: "But  can  the  Bible  give  me 
a  workable  philosophy  of  life?" 

It  is  the  only  workable  philosophy. 

I  remember  a  letter  from  an  ex- 
Communist  who  wrote,  "During  your 
first  visit  to  England  I  was  among 
those  who  opposed  you.  At  that  time, 
I  was  secretary  of  the  Communist 
party.  I  have  had  a  complete  change 
of  heart.  As  chairman  of  the  Crusade 
Committee  for  Reading,  I  will  be 
working  as  earnestly  for  you  now  as 
I  did  against  you." 

I  remember  the  young  woman  at 
one  of  our  London  meetings  several 
years  ago  who  was  at  loose  ends  and 
a  Communist  sympathizer.  Where 
the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Lenin  had 
failed  to  answer  her  problems,  those 
of  the  Holy  Bible  succeeded.  Today 
she  is  on  our  evangelistic  team. 

Popularity  has  become  an  obses- 
sion with  many  young  Americans.  I 
encountered  it  among  students  at 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  other  universi- 
ties. Undergraduates  usually  put  it 
this  way:  "Billy,  won't  being  con- 
verted make  me  unpopular  with  the 
gang? 

I  believe  that  a  truly  religious  way 
of  life  is  almost  certain  to  increase 
one's  popularity.  Here  is  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  youth  who  called 
himself  a  confirmed  introvert: 

"When  I  went  to  hear  you  preach, 
I  met  some  fellows  who  acted  as 
though  they  had  found  something, 
and  they  weren't  smug  about  it, 
either.  One  night  I  felt  an  impulse 
to  yield  my  life  to  God,  which  I  did. 
A  surprising  change  came  over  me. 


I  had  a  new  love  and  interest  for 
people.  At  school  I  began  to  make 
friends.  My  life  has  taken  a  new, 
rich  turn." 

Two  years  ago,  I  heard  this  from 
a  Mexican  teenager:  "I'm  all  for  re- 
ligion, but  will  I  still  get  a  kick  out 
of  hfe?" 

What  kind  of  kick  does  one  seek? 
I  once  had  dinner  with  a  man  who 
lived  in  a  two  hundred  room  house. 
He  was  a  music  lover,  and  scattered 
through  his  house  were  forty  pianos. 
But  with  all  that  potential  music 
around  him,  he  couldn't  play  the 
piano.  His  money  could  not  buy  the 
ability  to  make  music. 

To  me,  that  is  a  parable  of  life. 
If,  in  our  striving  for  the  material, 
we  fail  to  find  the  music  in  our- 
selves, we  have  failed  in  our  chief 
quest. 

But  the  one  question  asked  by 
more  people  in  more  places  than  any 
other  is:  "Will  being  a  Christian 
really  bring  me  happiness?" 

If,  by  happiness,  a  person  means 
good  fortune,  I  offer  no  encourage- 
ment. Righteous  people  experience 
poverty,  sickness,  and  tragedy  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  others. 
The  Bible  says  "God  sends  the  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

But  if  happiness  means  blessed, 
then  truly  religious  persons  have  a 
built-in  ability  to  take  whatever  life 
offers  because  they  believe  that  "all 
things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God."  Their  buoy- 
ancy is  not  an  innovation  of  their 
own;  it  is  a  strength  given  of  God. 


Adolescence  is  that  wonderful  time  when  you  can  work  up  an  appetite  by 
opening  a  refrigerator  door.  — CY  N.  PEACE 
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Lend  an  Ear 


By  James  W.   Carty,  Jr. 


SAM,  a  tall,  lean  serviceman  usual- 
ly was  genial.  But  today  he  was 
furious. 

He  was  mad  at  his  daughter, 
Sandy,  for  disobeying  him;  madder 
at  his  wife,  Mary,  for  encouraging 
the  child  rather  than  scolding  her, 
and  maddest  at  himself  for  losing 
his  temper. 

Sam  hardly  touched  his  breakfast. 
He  stormed  out  of  the  brick  house, 
slammed  down  the  foot  pedal  on 
his  car  and  headed  for  his  oflBce  at 
the  military  installation.  He  was  so 
irritated  that  he  kept  going  faster 
and  faster  and  almost  ran  a  stop 
sign. 

Later,  his  churning  emotions  and 
his  empty  stomach  made  him  feel 
hungry  and  a  Httle  weak.  He  was  up- 
set that  his  quarreling  had  kept  him 
from  eating.  Now,  he  found  it  hard 
to  concentrate  on  an  important  as- 
signment. He  stopped  dictating  some 
letters  to  his  secretary  and  headed 
for  the  base  cafeteria. 

There  Sam  met  Henry,  a  veteran 
of  fifteen  years  in  service.  Henry, 
an  active  participant  in  the  chapel 
services   and   a   sympathetic   friend, 
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Try  being  a  creative  listener 

sensed  that  Sam  was  tense  and  nerv- 
ous. But  Henry  didn't  pry.  He  felt 
his  friend  would  unburden  himself 
when  he  felt  the  need. 

Sam  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  He 
ate  hurriedly.  Finally,  as  he  finished 
eating,  he  ordered  another  cup  of 
coffee.  He  began  sipping  it.  Then, 
knowing  he  could  trust  Henry  to 
keep  the  talk  in  confidence,  Sam 
began  describing  his  argument  with 
his  wife.  At  first,  he  bitterly  criti- 
cized her. 

Henry  proved  to  be  interested  and 
understanding.  But  he  didn't  con- 
demn or  blame  either  Sam  or  his 
wife,  Mary.  Nor  did  Henry  approve 
of  Sam's  attitude  by  saying,  "Oh, 
well,  we  all  get  in  messes  like  this 
occasionally." 

THIS  informal  listening  by  Henry 
helped  Sam  feel  accepted  as  he 
is — a  person  with  some  strong  points 
as  well  as  weak  points.  By  talking 
about  his  diflBculty  and  getting  it  out 
into  the  open,  he  himself  was  freed 
from  the   prison  of  inner   conflicts. 


Sam  realized  Iiis  mistakes,  accepted 
the  fact  that  he  was  as  much  at  fault 
as  Mary.  He  had  been  overbearing 
in  giving  his  daughter  an  almost  im- 
possible order  and  now  Sam  knew  he 
should  have  joined  with  his  wife  in 
democratically  discussing  the  best 
step  for  their  child. 

Sam  determined  to  strive  even 
harder  to  control  his  temper  and  to 
be  a  more  considerate  father  and 
husband.  He  had  a  long  way  to  go. 
Generally,  people  don't  change  over- 
night. But  he  was  beginning  to  face 
his  problems. 

Through  informal  listening,  wise 
and  stable  laymen  like  Henry  can 
help  troubled  people  overcome 
obstacles.  There  is  an  informal  sort 
of  counseling  in  which  people  lend 
their  ears  rather  than  their  advice — 
and  sympathetic  listening  works 
wonders. 

More  servicemen  need  to  realize 
that  words  have  great  power  for 
good.  Words  can  heal  individuals  of 
their  bias  and  hurt.  Words  can  give 
them  hope  to  tackle  problems.  Words 
can  inspire  them  to  do  noble  things 
for  God. 

Each  individual  speaks  an  average 
of  eighteen  thousand  words  daily. 
This  output  roughly  is  equivalent  to 
a  fifty-four  page  book.  These  words 
would  fill  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  pages  of  a  newspaper.  A  re- 
ligious leader  has  an  obligation  to 
express  his  stewardship  of  words  as 
well  as  of  his  time  and  talents. 

When  a  serviceman  begins  listen- 
ing to  the  troubles  of  others,  he  will 
gain  a  thrill  from  helping  them.  The 
word  will  get  around  that  he  is  adept 
at  listening,  and  that  he  never  be- 


trays confidences.  People  with  minor 
problems  will  seek  him  out.  By 
listening  to  them  before  their  prob- 
lems grow  and  erupt,  he  will  be  a 
valuable  person. 

THE  laymen  will  realize  that  he  is 
not  professionally  equipped  to 
help  individuals  with  serious  prob- 
lems. Should  such  a  troubled  person 
show  up  to  talk  with  him,  he  will 
want  to  refer  that  disturbed  person 
to  the  chaplain  or  the  medics,  or 
both. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  not  enough 
professional  counselors  to  handle  all 
the  problems — for  everybody  has 
many  problems — and  he  will  want 
to  share  them  with  a  friend. 

One  man  will  be  lonely,  for  he  will 
be  away  from  home  and  parents. 
He  may  be  ready  to  seek  out  some 
illicit  experiences.  But  a  talk  with  a 
friend  while  both  are  having  coflEee 
may  be  quite  valuable;  he  would 
realize  his  impending  mistake  and 
would  shore  up  his  defenses  against 
temptation. 

Helen  Buckler  says: 

Someone  to  talk  to  about  every- 
day problems  and  interests  as  well 
as  about  deep  concerns,  is  one  of 
the  important  and  universal  hu- 
man needs. 

This  informal  type  of  casual  listen- 
in^  can  have  evangelistic  value,  too. 
When  a  troubled  person  seeks  out 
a  well-adjusted  religious  person,  the 
former  admires  the  latter  and  wants 
to  be  like  him.  The  troubled  person 
realizes  that  religion  is  a  great  source 
of  strength  of  the  listening  friend. 
So  the  disturbed  man  looks  to  the 


(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Gaining  momentum  among  the  wives  of  servicemen, 
PWOC  offers  Christian  community  across 
denominational  lines  to  women  abroad 


PROTESTANT 

WOMEN  OF  THE  CHAPEL 


By  Dorothy  MacLeod 


ON  an  overnight  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1955  I  felt  a  severe 
tug  at  my  heartstrings.  I  observed  a 
young  mother  traveling  alone  v^ith 
a  small  child,  and  obviously  expect- 
ing another  one  soon.  In  conversa- 
tion I  learned  she  was  going  to 
Germany  to  join  her  husband  in  mih- 
tary  service.  She  had  never  been 
abroad  before.  She  knew  no  lan- 
guage but  English.  She  was  not  even 
sure  that  her  husband  could  meet 
her  plane. 

A  few  days  later,  through  the 
previous  invitation  of  a  chaplain,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
speaking  to  a  group  of  just  such 
young  wives  of  our  men  in  service. 
They  were  there  from  various  states 


and  cities  of  our  nation,  including 
my  own  home  town  in  South  Caro- 
lina. I  rejoiced  to  find  that  Protestant 
Women  of  the  Chapel  (PWOC)  was 
being  organized  by  the  Chaplain 
U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR),  as 
a  part  of  the  Protestant  Religious 
Education  Program  in  the  military 
chapels.  I  learned  that  wives  of  our 
servicemen  were  being  enlisted  in 
PWOC,  a  program  which  now 
includes  worship,  Bible  study,  evan- 
gelism and  missions,  Christian  nur- 
ture and  personal  growth,  steward- 
ship and  service.  Christian  vocation, 
and  citizenship.  Here  wives  and 
mothers  can  find  Christian  fellow- 
ship, friendship,  and  mutual 
strengthening  of  home  ties. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  Presbyterian  Survey. 
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More  than  2,500  women  have 
been  organized  since  1955  into  114 
local  chapters  of  PWOC  with  dis- 
tinct, area,  and  USAREUR  councils. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  Protestant 
women.  Members  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  races  participate  in  the 
program,  giving  it  vitality  and  ideas 
from  varied  church  backgrounds. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
''to  unite  in  Christian  fellowship,  to 
inform,  and  to  inspire  the  Protestant 
Women  of  the  Chapel  to  become 
more  active  in  the  entire  program  of 
Christ  and  his  Church  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  local  chapel." 

ONE  example  of  the  working  of 
this  purpose  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  PWOC  helped  with  the 
great  German  lay  meeting,  the 
Kirchentag,  in  Frankfort  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Army  itself  went  "all  out" 
to  help  the  local  community  church- 
es. It  lent  a  tremendous  amount  of 


equipment  and  did  everything  in  its 
power  to  facilitate  arrangements. 
The  PWOC  waited  on  tables.  A 
wonderful  old  lady  from  Texas,  th.^ 
mother  of  the  president  of  the  area 
PWOC,  told  of  serving  a  table  of 
East  Germans.  Noting  the  American 
flag  that  each  waitress  wore,  they 
were  silent  during  the  first  meal  or 
two.  Finally  they  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  said,  "Did  they  make  you 
wait  on  us?"  ''Why,  of  course  not," 
was  the  reply.  "We  are  all  members 
of  the  Christian  church:  why  would 
we  not  serve  each  other?  We  all 
volunteered  to  come  and  help."  Then 
the  people  at  the  table  broke  down 
and  told  of  the  Ues  that  were  told 
them  to  try  to  prevent  their  coming 
to  the  Kirchentag. 

The  USAREUR  Protestant  Wom- 
en of  the  Chapel  organization  is  not 
aflBliated  with  any  denomination. 
The  program  is  comparable  to  that 
of     the     women's     work     in     local 


Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel  of  the  South  Ruslip  Air  Station,  England, 
hold  a  retreat  this  year  and  discuss  the  importance  of  family  worship 
and    prayer.    Standing:    Mrs.    Dilys    Novak.    Seated:    Mrs.    Marie    Scruggs. 


churches  of  various  faiths  in  this 
country,  providing  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  Christian  fellowship, 
nurture,  and  service,  but  on  a  non- 
denominational  basis. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  need  is  for  pro- 
gram material  and  literature  to 
be  used  across  denominational  lines. 
World  Day  of  Prayer  material  is 
secured  from  the  United  Church 
Women,  and  the  Day  is  widely  ob- 
served by  these  groups.  Mission 
study  books  available  through  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
are  being  ordered  by  them  for  group 
study. 

Every  PWOC  chapter  has  several 
service  projects.  The  emphasis  is  de- 
liberately placed  on  projects  within 
the  local  chapel  and  community. 
These  include  Altar  Guild  Commit- 
tees, visitation  programs,  assistance 
to  families  in  distress,  religious  edu- 
cation activities,  and  community- 
centered  activities. 

MANY  chapters  sponsor  an 
^'Economy  Wives"  group  in 
addition  to  their  membership  living 
on  the  post.  Economy  wives  are  those 
who  have  gone  to  Europe  to  be  with 
their  husbands  who  are  not  entitled 
to  Army  quarters,  so  they  pay  their 
own  way  and  find  their  own  housing. 
All  chapel  groups  are  busy  seeking 
out  these  girls  to  bring  them  within 
the  Chapel  family. 

For  such  organizations  as  PWOC 
to  exist  without  regard  for  race, 
rank,  or  denomination  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  that  "the  ground 
is  level  at  the  Cross."  Several  such 


groups  are  realities  in  the  States, 
where  the  PWOC  program  is  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

As  Mrs.  Emory  Ross,  an  executive 
of  UCW,  said,  "For  us  Protestants 
the  unity  with  which  denominations 
work  together  in  the  chapels  is  'some- 
thing to  write  home  about.'  That  I 
mean  most  seriously.  One  wonders 
whether  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  'that 
they  may  be  one'  awaits  fulfillment 
by  the  strange  route  of  the  military! 
Certainly  the  unity  of  denominations, 
ranks,  races,  and  cultures  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  being  forced.  But  it  is 
being  proven  that  it  can  be  done 
with  resulting  joy  and  strength  for 
those  participating." 

THE  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces 
Personnel  is  a  council  of  the  chaplain 
agencies  of  thirty-four  denomina- 
tions, organized  in  1917  and  having 
its  headquarters  at  122  Maryland 
Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Commission  functions  as  a 
liaison  agency  between  member  de- 
nominations of  The  General  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  matters  affecting  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  and  in 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals. 
The  organizations  of  Protestant 
Women  of  the  Chapel,  Protestant 
Men  of  the  Chapel,  and  Protestant 
Youth  of  the  Chapel  are  means  by 
which  chaplains  minister  to  armed 
forces  personnel  and  their  families, 
fostering  the  development  of  such 
promotional  and  program  materials 
as  will  nurture  the  Christian  life. 
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He  lived  4  years  in  the  attic  of  a  church 


Jlshamed  to  hive 
and  JLjraid  to  T)ie 

By  William  H.  Likins 


SOMETIME  AGO  the  nation  was 
shocked  by  the  story  of  Cheng 
Guan  Lim.  In  case  you  don't  remem- 
ber, he  was  the  young  Malayan  col- 
lege student  here  in  the  U.S.A.  who 
spent  forty-six  months  hiding  out  in 
the  attic  of  a  midwestern  campus 
church. 

Four  years  doesn't  seem  very  long 
if  Ufe  is  going  along  the  way  you 
want  it  to  go.  Under  less  favorable 
circumstances,  however,  it  may  seem 
hke  eternity.  Young  people  who  were 
college  seniors  when  Lim  emerged 
from  his  hiding  had  just  entered 
upon  their  senior  year  in  high  school 
when  he  hid  himself  away. 

What  led  Lim  to  become  a  hermit? 
Why  did  he  take  up  this  life  of  iso- 
lation and  ordeal — for  he  survived 
only  by  feeding  upon  the  food  left 
over  from  the  church's  social  activi- 
ties? Numerous  answers  have  been 


given,  but  fundamentally,  Lim  felt 
himself  to  be  a  failure  in  life — and 
he  ran  away. 

His  grades  were  too  low  to  trans- 
fer to  the  school  of  his  own  choosing. 
"I  was  so  ashamed,"  he  said.  "Per- 
haps it  is  diflBcult  for  you  to  under- 
stand how  I  felt — but  it  was  like  I 
had  broken  my  mother's  favorite 
vase."  Lim  was  right.  We  of  the 
Western  world  cannot  begin  to  com- 
prehend the  embarrassment  students 
from  the  East  feel  about  failure, 
especially  academic  failures.  To 
them,  failure  brings  disgrace  upon 
the  family  name.  The  name  is  to  be 
protected.  An  unblemished  name  is 
rather  to  be  had  than  great  wealth. 
Further,  they  interpret  failure  as  a 
sign  of  God's  disapproval  of  their 
Hves. 

The  writer  of  the  Associated  Press 
account  in  summarizing  the   forty- 
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six  months  of  Lim's  seclusion,  used 
a  phrase  which  has  haunted  me 
since  I  read  it:  "Cheng  Guan  Lim, 
ashamed  to  live  and  afraid  to  die, 
was  glad  his  seclusion  was  ended." 
It  accurately  and  vividly  records 
the  attitude  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people — people  of  all  ages  who 
feel  their  Uves  are  a  failure  and  who 
feel  trapped  without  knowing  what 
to  do  about  it. 

FRUSTRATION  inevitably  de- 
velops when  people  are  afraid  to 
die.  Cheng  Lim  says,  *T  just  couldn't 
come  to  grips  with  this  thing.  I 
was  so  confused,  so  worried  and  so 
ashamed.  So  I  just  hid.  What  else 
could  I  do?  Suicide?  That's  a  sin.  I 
could  not  do  that."  He  was  afraid 
to  die. 

In  that  sense  Lim  is  typical  of 
many  today.  You  may  recall  the 
opening  sentence  in  Bacon's  "Essay 
on  Death,"  "Men  fear  death  as  chil- 
dren fear  to  go  into  the  dark."  An 
eminently-qualified  leader  of  spirit- 
ual retreats  says  that  the  fears  ex- 
pressed to  her  by  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches  most  frequently  center 
in  the  fear  of  death.  Some  indication 
of  the  fear  of  death  can  be  seen  in 
the  lengths  to  which  society  goes 
to  ignore  it.  The  topic  of  death 
seldom  is  mentioned  in  polite  con- 
versation. Pressures  are  exerted  upon 
families  in  an  eflFort  to  help  them 
"forget  about  the  loss."  Many  church 
people  are  escorted  politely  and 
gently  around  the  subject  as  long  as 
possible.  But  the  postponement  of 
the  inevitable  is  only  a  postpone- 
ment. The  Apostle  Paul  recognizes 
that  death  is  the  last  enemy  to  be 
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overcome.  He  would  encourage  us 
to  face  the  fact  of  death  rather  than 
to  have  a  fear  of  its  mystery. 

Why  are  people — many  of  them 
members  of  Christian  churches — 
afraid  of  death? 

One  reason  is  the  fear  of  separa- 
tion from  loved  ones.  Materialistic 
writers  have  tried  to  convince  men 
that  the  grave  is  the  end.  Yet  when 
we  stand  beside  a  freshly-opened 
grave  to  bury  the  body  of  one  of 
the  dearest  on  earth,  Ufe  is  not  a 
dead-end  street,  ending  at  the  grave. 
We  can  say,  "This  is  not  the  end!" 
It  is  an  avenue  extending  indefinitely 
into  the  future,  and  our  ultimate 
destination  is  the  presence  of  God 
himself!  All  persons  and  values  with 
meaning  upon  earth  will  not  be  cut 
off  by  a  loving  heavenly  Father. 
People's  questions  about  death  are 
akin  to  Job's,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he 
Hve  again?"  (Job  14:14).  Aristotle 
said  that  death  is  "a  dreadful  thing, 
for  it  is  the  end." 

But  those  statements  were  made 
five  centuries  prior  to  Jesus'  life, 
death,  and  resurrection.  Since  his 
time  we  have  been  able  to  say,  "Fear 
not!  Lift  up  your  hearts.  Remember 
Jesus  risen  from  the  dead.  He  is  a- 
live  forever  more." 

People  are  afraid  of  death  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  No 
one  has  returned  from  death  to  re- 
port what  is  beyond.  Ominous  clouds 
of  uncertainty  hover  around  leaving 
us  confused  and  perplexed.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  difiicult  to  say 
with  the  psalmist,  "I  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  art  with  me"  (Psalm  23:4),  or 
with  that  religiously-sensitive  New 
England  poet,  Whittier: 
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I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise, 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

When  (notice  that  word)  we 
bring  ourselves  honestly  to  say  these 
words  with  the  psalmist  or  with  the 
poet,  fear  is  removed  from  death. 
We  gain  faith,  of  course,  only  when 
death  is  placed  within  the  context  of 
the  Christian  hope.  Then  the  ugly 
and  distorted  face  of  "the  Grim 
Reaper"  is  transformed  into  a  divine 
look. 

Again,  individuals  are  afraid  to 
die  because  they  are  unprepared  to 
live  eternally  with  God.  A  good  con- 
science has  no  reason  to  fear  death. 
Perhaps  Lim  felt  this  most  intensely. 
He  wanted  to  die.  Yet  he  could  not 
face  the  reality  of  taking  his  own 
hfe.  Wasting  a  life  on  earth  is  poor 
preparation  for  living  eternally  with 
the  heavenly  Father. 

According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  life  which  is  eternal  begins  in 
time. 

People  afraid  to  die — many  of 
them  Christian  in  name — need  to 
hear  again  the  voice  of  Jesus  saying, 
"Fear  not!  Because  I  live,  you  shall 
live  also"  (John  14:19).  Through  his 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  Jesus 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light.  Samuel  Johnson  once  observed 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith:  "He  would  be 
a  great  man  if  he  realized  the  wealth 
of  his  internal  resources."  Internal 
resources  within  us  placed  by  God 
himself,  provide  the  impetus  to  over- 
come all  fears,  even  the  fear  of  death. 
So  often,  however,  the  power  resi- 


dent in  the  lives  of  people  goes  un- 
recognized and  they  Uve  in  dread  of 
death's  coming. 

AS  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  the 
fear  of  death  is  the  embarrass- 
ment some  people  feel  in  living. 
Though  some  enjoy  Hfe  as  one  of 
man's  freedoms,  some  find  it  to  be 
hell!  Instead  of  using  the  opportunity 
to  make  something  out  of  themselves, 
they  find  the  hard  reality  of  it  is 
more  than  they  can  face.  Life  is  so 
daily.  At  times  there  develops  what 
the  Malayan  youth  experienced  as 
"loss  of  face." 

What  causes  people  to  be 
"ashamed  to  live"? 

Some  suffer  shame  as  a  result  of 
failure  in  academic  circles,  in  per- 
sonal living,  in  character  attainment, 
in  professional  or  occupation  con- 
tacts, and  in  moral  action  or  inaction. 
Some  suffer  embarrassment  by  not 
being  able  to  keep  up  with  their 
neighbors. 

A  family  moved  into  a  section  of 
the  city  marked  with  tell-tale  signs 
of  decline.  Friends,  knowing  the  fam- 
ily could  afford  a  more  fashionable 
area,  asked  why  the  family  did  not 
move  where  they  could  live  like  the 
Joneses.  The  cryptic  reply  was, 
"Where  we  live  we  are  the  Joneses." 

This  concern  for  being  "in  style" 
was  etched  unforgetably  in  my 
mind  recently  as  I  walked  through 
the  aisles  of  a  large  department 
store.  A  harassed  mother  whose 
daughter  had  picked  up  a  dress  that 
was  a  bit  dated  said,  "Put  that  down, 
Joan.  You  don't  want  that;  it's  out  of 
st>4e  now."  The  insidious  pressures 
to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  often 
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leave  us  empty  and  "ashamed  to 
live." 

Then,  when  life  becomes  demand- 
ing, some  individuals,  too  "ashamed 
to  live/'  retreat.  They  may  retreat 
physically  as  did  Cheng  Lim.  He 
was  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the 
last,  to  retreat  from  the  realities  of 
life.  Some  retreat  mentally  and  may 
need  to  be  institutionalized.  Others 
(and  perhaps  this  is  the  largest 
group)  retreat  socially.  Many  of 
these  people  suffer  pangs  of  loneli- 
ness. 

The  student  from  Malaya  admitted 
that  his  greatest  problem  was  not 
the  intense  heat  of  the  summer 
months  or  the  cold  of  the  winter  but 
the  emotional  strain  of  his  self-con- 
finement. He  could  hear  children 
playing  outside.  He  could  hear  the 
choir  singing  stirring  anthems  and 
great  hymns  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  inability  to  share  joys  and  sor- 
rows with  others  leaves  one  isolated 
and  lonely.  Have  you  tried  for  forty- 
six  hours  not  to  talk  with  anyone 
else,  much  less  forty-six  months? 
Can  you  feel  what  solitariness  is — 
to  be  alone,  wanting  to  die  but 
being  afraid  to  take  your  own  life, 
yet  being  too  ashamed  to  face  the 
realities  of  life? 

In  the  heart  of  a  city  students  may 
not  be  hiding  in  the  attics  of  our 
churches.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  fighting  the  battle  of  loneH- 
ness.  Loneliness  is  painful  whether 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  or 
whether  you  are  alone  in  a  room 
even  sealed  off  from  others.  Finding 
a  reason  for  living  helps  to  overcome 
such  intense  agony  growing;  out  of 
loneliness.  Everywhere  you  look  you 
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^BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ARE  SUPPOSE 
TO  BE  THROWN  OUTA  GAMES// 
^SO  CALL  ME  NAMES  AND  lU     , 
MiYAOU^ME^SB//J 


Here's  a  feat  that  would  be  hard  to 
beat  today.  The  great  Walter  Johnson 
was  never  thumbed  out  of  a  game  by 
an  umpire.  And  his  career  lasted  for 
twenty-one  years. 

can  find  people  in  need  of  "an  un- 
shakeable  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance of  living,  and  of  the  way  a  man 
should  live." 

One  of  the  better-known  mission- 
aries of  the  twentieth  century  is  E. 
Stanley  Jones.  Addressing  a  youth 
audience  several  years  ago  he  said: 
"You  have  everything;  you  are  a 
much  better  generation  than  mine, 
more  honest,  better  trained,  two 
inches  taller;  you  have  everything 
except  one  thing — a  cause."  A  young 
man  stood  and  said:  "But  we  have  a 
cause."  "What  is  it?"  Stanley  Jones 
asked.  The  boy  replied,  "We  want  to 
succeed."  A  newspaper  editor  pres- 
ent said:  "What  a  magnificent  an- 
swer." Such  a  limited  cause  as  "suc- 
cess" is  not  great  enough  to  keen 
life  from  becoming  a  hell  on  earth. 


Set  that  young  man's  life  beside 
that  of  another  young  man.  Thomas 
had  graduated  from  a  small  college 
and  had  enrolled  in  Haverford  Col- 
lege for  a  year  of  graduate  study. 
He  had  a  passion  for  truth  both  in 
religion  and  in  the  physical  sciences. 
Douglass  Steere  quotes  Rufus  Jones' 
comment  on  the  young  student's 
"first  day's  stirring  events"  on  the 
campus:  "He  came  to  my  house 
deeply  moved.  .  .  .  He  sat  down  in 
front  of  me,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
radiance  and  he  said  suddenly,  *I 
am  going  to  make  my  life  a 
miracle!' "  He  did!  The  name  of 
Thomas  R.  Kelly  is  respected 
throughout  the  world  for  his  pene- 
ti'ating  insight  into  the  heart  of  what 
makes  life  worth  Kving,  notwith- 
standing that  he  himself  lived  such  a 
brief  time.  His  thin  book,  A  Testa- 
ment  of  Devotion,  speaks  to  the 
depths  of  those  who  would  know 
more  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Spirit. 
Kelly  could  face  life  unashamed  be- 
cause he  had  faced  the  Person,  Jesus 
Christ! 

Contrast  the  young  man  who  lived 
a  hermit-like  existence  with  that  of 
another  young  man  from  the  Mid- 
East.  Each  man  believed  he  had 
failed.  Both  men  made  news.  Young 
Lim  made  news  across  the  dailies  of 
the  nation.  The  other  young  Man  not 
only  has  made  news  every  day  for 
the  past  two  thousand  years,  but  also 
brought  the  best  news  the  world  has 
heard — that  death  can  be  faced  with 
courage  and  confidence,  and  that  life 
can  become  meaningful.  Although  he 
was  put  to  death  in  the  most  shame- 
ful way  known,  he  was  not  afraid  to 
die.  His  composure  in  dying  as  well 


as  his  way  of  hving  have  opened  a 
new  and  better  way  to  all  who  seek 
a  faith  that  goes  beyond  death.  In 
Jesus  Christ  we  gain  a  new  zest  for 
living  now  and  the  assurance  of  a 
life  that  never  ends.  ■  ■ 


THE  BALLOT  THATIFLIES 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

has  showered  many  blessings  upon 
America.  Here  in  this  great  "melting 
pot"  where  members  of  all  races  and 
faiths  dwell  together,  a  tremendously 
important  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment is  being  conducted.  We  are  in 
a  position  of  world  leadership  with 
our  w^ay  of  life  widely  copied  and 
admired.  We  are  also  under  constant 
attack  by  those  who  believe  in  a 
different  system  of  government. 
Perhaps  the  worst  reflection  against 
us  today  is  that,  finding  ourselves  in 
such  a  position  in  the  world,  we 
have  one  of  the  poorest  records  of 
voting  turn-out  at  the  polls. 

The  serviceman  has  a  chance  here 
to  set  a  badly-needed  example  for 
his  fellow  citizens.  Today  is  the  time 
to  do  it  by  paying  a  call  on  the  of- 
ficer with  the  voting  materials. 


NOT  MUCH  STATURE 

Reeking  self-importance, 

Chest  puffed  out  full  span, 

Tell-tale  indications  of 
A  verv  little  man! 

—Addison  H.  Hallock 
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Protestants  Believe: 
In  Education  and  Worship 

By  Stanley  I.   Stuber 

PROTESTANTS  believe  in  education  and  worship  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  their  being.  They  accept  the  open  mind  as  well  as 
the  open  Bible.  They  follow  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Eager 
to  become  free  through  truth,  they,  from  the  very  beginning,  were 
exponents  of  the  trained  mind. 

Protestants  have  always  been  a  worshiping  people.  Although  the 
forms  which  this  worship  took  were  many  and  varied,  nevertheless  the 
common  elements  of  the  love  of  God,  dedication  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  devotion  to  the  Word,  were  always  present. 

Believers  in  Education 

The  Protestant  Reformation  developed  out  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  Martin  Luther  was  a  university  professor.  John 
Calvin  established  a  great  university  in  Geneva.  In  England  many  of 
the  reformers  were  associated  with  educational  institutions.  The 
whole  Reformation,  with  its  emphasis  upon  personal  freedom  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  centered  around 
more  and  greater  knowledge.  The  books,  sermons,  letters  which  come 
out  of  this  period  reflect  the  intellectual  hunger  and  achievement  of 
the  early  reformers. 

When  they  came  to  America  the  Protestants  continued  to  promote 
education.  Most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America  were 
founded  by  denominational  bodies.  Along  with  higher  education  went 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  school  system  of  public  school 
education.  Protestants  have  always  put  a  premium  on  education  and 
they  still  are  the  chief  supporters  of  a  democratic  form  of  schooling. 
They  consider  "secular"  education  a  real  part  of  the  training  necessary 
for  the  full  Christian  life  on  the  basis  of  vocation  and  the  dedication 
of  all  of  life  to  Christ. 

Believing  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  Protestants  have 
taken  upon  themselves   the   training   of  youth   in   the   principles   of 
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religion.  While  this  has  been  somewhat  varied,  sometimes  taking  the 
form  of  what  is  known  as  "released  time"  Christian  education,  vaca- 
tion church  schools  and  special  classes  of  instruction,  by  far  the  greatest 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  Sunday  school.  The  Sunday  school 
(or  the  church  school,  as  it  is  also  called)  has  become  a  great 
institution  in  itself. 

Staffed  by  voluntary  teachers  in  the  main,  and  covering  the  whole 
range  of  primary  to  adult  classes,  the  Sunday  school  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  source  of  Christian  training  for  milHons  upon  miUions 
of  Protestants.  Vast  publishing  houses  now  produce  tons  of  well- 
graded  teaching  materials.  The  Sunday  school  movement,  almost 
wholly  under  the  supervision  of  dedicated  laymen,  is  now  coordinated 
not  only  through  denominations,  but  also  in  a  world  organization 
which  reaches  over  denominational  boundaries. 

While  most  Sunday  schools  are  far  from  perfect,  and  while  there  is 
need  for  a  real  "tightening  up"  all  through  the  Sunday  school  system, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  the  new  members  of  the  church 
come  through  the  church  school.  EvangeUsm  and  education  certainly 
do  go  together.  Moreover,  whatever  training  in  the  Bible  and  Christian 
principles  which  most  of  us  have  received,  faulty  as  it  may  be,  has 
come  to  us  through  the  Sunday  school.  Since  education  in  Christian 
doctrine  is  absolutely  necessary  generation  by  generation,  until  we 
come  up  with  a  better  training  system  we  must  not  be  too  critical 
of  our  church  schools. 

This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  w^e  should  not  maintain  a  constant 
flow  of  constructive  criticism  for  the  good  of  Christian  education.  At 
some  points  our  church  schools  are  terribly  weak,  and  they  must  be 
improved.  They  certainly  should  become  more  reaHstic;  they  should 
come  to  grips  wdth  more  modern  Hfe.  Yet,  our  entire  approach  should 
be  to  improve  and  not  to  destroy.  When  we  consider  how  valuable  that 
early  training  really  is,  and  how  many  Protestants  receive  in  Christian 
education  only  what  they  receive  through  the  Sunday  school,  it  places 
a  very  heavy  responsibility  upon  those  who  have  a  part  in  directing 
the  destiny  of  this  great  Christian  institution. 

Inasmuch  as  millions  of  Protestants  are  Protestants  only  in  name, 
have  only  a  vague  idea  w^hat  they  believe  or  what  Protestantism  should 
stand  for,  it  is  essential  that  the  Christian  education  program  of  the 
church  do  a  better  job  of  developing  their  people  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  emphasis  of  the  church  today  on  lay 
theology  is  one  of  its  most  hopeful  signs. 
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Education  and  Worship 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  Christian  education  and  worship 
are  two  quite  different  areas  and  have  no  relation  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  not  true.  Worship  is  a  central  experience  in  our  church  schools. 
Christian  education  is  not  merely  the  learning  of  Bible  verses;  it  is 
also  the  cultivation  of  religious  attitudes,  principles  and  methods. 
In  a  real  sense  we  must  learn  how  to  worship.  We  must  know  how 
to  use  many  different  channels  which  lead  to  God. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  close  connection  between  learning  about  the 
Bible,  and  worshiping  the  Christ  whom  we  find  speaking  through  the 
Word.  We  learn  how  to  use  the  Bible,  prayer  book  or  hymnal  so  that 
they  may  help  us  in  our  worship.  Christian  education  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  is  meant  to  prepare  us  for  the  daily  walk  with  God. 

Worship  in   Common 

Protestants  have  much  in  common  as  far  as  worship  is  concerned. 
They  have  prayer,  divine  meditation,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  whole  institution  of  the  church  which  furnishes  ways  and  means  of 
pubhc  worship.  In  the  prayer  life  of  the  individual  Christian  there 
are  mutual  ties  which  bind  hearts  to  others  as  well  as  to  God.  In  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer,  for  example,  Christian  people  of  all  colors  and 
nationalities  all  around  the  world  discover  common  spiritual  fellowship 
which  reaches  across  denominational  barriers. 

In  books  of  devotion,  like  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  and  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  which  have  come  down  through  the  centuries, 
Christians  are  bound  together  in  meditation  and  worship.  This  is 
also  true  of  great  hymns  and  creative  poems.  The  mystics,  through 
their  writings,  furnish  another  mutual  source  of  inspiration  and  divine 
guidance. 

Differences  in  Worship 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Protestants,  as  individuals,  have  much 
in  common  as  far  as  worship  is  concerned,  when  it  comes  to  denomina- 
tional policy  and  practice  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  sharp 
differences  appear.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  (or  Holy  Communion)  and  Baptism.  This  becomes  painfully 
apparent  at  any  large  ecumenical  gathering.  At  the  very  time  when 
it  would  appear  that  fellow  Christians  might  be  able  to  sit  together  at 
the  Lord's  Table,  because  of  their  desire  to  reach  some  measure  of 
real  unity,  various  doctrines  and  formal  ecclesiastical  practices  stand  in 
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the  way.  Protestants  and  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  faith  have 
never  been  able  to  partake  of  the  elements  of  the  Supper  together. 
At  Amsterdam  and  at  Evanston  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  were  required  to  have  different  forms  of 
communion  services.  While  most  of  the  delegates  were  able,  in  good 
conscience,  to  join  those  of  other  denominations  at  a  general  com- 
munion service  open  to  all,  some  could  not  do  so.  Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  other  types  of  services  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  their  own  views. 

The  rite  of  Christian  baptism  is  also  a  point  of  division,  as  we 
shall  see  later. 

And  back  of  it  all  is  the  very  marked  difference  in  ordination 
(or  "Orders"),  which  in  turn  is  reflected  in  the  various  kinds  of 
public  worship  service — from  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
to  that  of  the  Baptists.  The  public  prayers,  the  hymns  (and  the  way 
they  are  sung),  the  vestments,  altar,  sacred  music,  and  the  whole 
nature  of  the  service  represent  basic  differences  in  worship.  Although 
today  there  is  a  far  greater  understanding  of  each  other's  position, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  borrowing  over  denominational  lines,  never- 
theless it  is  still  impossible  for  Protestants  to  reconcile  their  differences 
as  far  as  public  worship  is  concerned. 

The  Problem  of  the  Lord's  Table 

There  is  today  an  urgency  in  trying  to  find  a  Christian  basis, 
whereby  those  of  all  denominations  may  meet  together,  in  good  con- 
science, at  the  Lord's  Table.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  Christian  bodies  are  earnestly  seeking  a  sound 
theological  basis  for  some  kind  of  intercommunion. 

It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  define  the  terminology  in  con- 
nection with  meeting  at  the  Lord's  Table. 

1.  Full  Communion:  where  denominations  which  are  in  complete 
doctrinal  agreement,  or  are  of  the  same  religious  family,  allow  their 
members  freely  to  communicate  at  the  altars  of  one  another,  and 
where  there  is  freedom  of  the  clergy  to  officiate  at  communion  in 
other  church  bodies. 

2.  Inter-Celebration:  when  two  denominations,  not  of  the  same 
confessional  family,  by  agreement  allow  their  members  freely  to  com- 
municate at  the  altars  of  each,  and  where  there  is  freedom  of  the 
clergy  to  oflBciate  in  either  denomination. 

3.  Intercommunion:   when   two   denominations,   not   of   the   same 
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confessional  family,  by  agreement  allow  members  freely  to  communi- 
cate at  the  altars  of  each.  (Example:  churches  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion and  old  Catholics.) 

4.  Open  Communion:  when  a  church  on  principle  ("The  Table 
belongs  to  Christ")  invites  members  of  other  churches  and  denomina- 
tions to  receive  communion  when  they  are  present  at  its  communion 
services. 

5.  Closed  Communion:  when  a  church  limits  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  its  own  members. 

Along  with  the  different  practices,  and  largely  responsible  for 
them,  are  the  various  interpretations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  either 
a  sacrament  or  a  symbol.  While  all  churches  believe  that  Christ  is 
present  at  the  Table  in  spiritual  form,  they  do  not  all  agree  as  to  the 
"sacramental"  nature  of  the  Table.  Here  also  is  involved  the  nature  of 
ordination.  Because  some  df^nominations  will  not  recognize  the 
ordination  of  the  clergy  of  another  denomination,  they  refuse  to  par- 
take of  communion  at  the  hands  of  those  not  "truly  commissioned"  to 
serve  the  sacred  elements. 

The  Nature  of  Baptism 

The  Lausanne  Conference  (1927)  on  Faith  and  Order  received  the 
following  report  on  baptism: 

We  believe  that  in  baptism  administered  with  water  in  the  name 

of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 

we  are  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  one  body.  By  this  statement  it 

is  not  meant  to  ignore  the  difference  in  conception,  interpretation 

and  mode  which  exist  among  us. 

Baptism,  by  some  denominations,  is  considered  to  be  a  saving 
sacrament.  It  is  administered  usually  to  infants,  but  also  to  adults 
on  special  occasions.  In  other  denominations,  it  has  no  saving  or 
sacramental  character,  and  is  administered  only  to  those  who  are 
old  enough  to  make  decisions  for  themselves. 

In  practicing  the  baptism  by  believers  only,  these  denominations 
declare  that  they  are  maintaining  the  practice  of  baptism  as  it  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  They  believe  that  children  already 
belong  to  God  and  that  no  rite  is  needed  to  assure  his  grace  for  them. 

The  whole  matter  of  baptism  is  now  under  study  in  several  de- 
nominations, particularly  in  connection  with  church  membership.  It 
is  the  feehng  of  many  that  baptism  must  not  be  an  automatic  pro- 
cedure, but  must  represent  in  some  real  degree  a  decision  upon  the 
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part  of  the  individual.  The  fear  is  that  the  church  may  become 
crowded,  not  with  committed  followers  of  Christ,  but  with  those 
received  into  membership  through  the  choice  of  others. 

The   Christian  Ministry 

At  the  very  beginning  there  was  no  separate  ministry  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  In  a  short  while,  however,  some  followers  of  the  Christ 
were  set  apart  for  special  services.  There  were  deacons,  preachers, 
prophets.  By  the  time  of  the  fourth  century  the  separation  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  became  pronounced,  until  finally  it  was 
made  formal  through  specific  doctrines. 

Today  there  is  a  sharp  division  in  Protestant  churches  in  regard 
to  the  status  of  the  ministry.  Some  believe  that  the  ministry  was 
instituted  by  Christ;  others  do  not  accept  this  position.  Some  believe 
that  the  clergy  belong  to  a  separate  "Order"  and  have  special  powers; 
others  hold  that  there  is  no  fundamental  differences  between  clergy 
and  laity. 

Because  of  this  difference  of  interpretation  regarding  the  status 
of  the  Christian  ministry  the  entire  worship  structure  of  the  church  is 
affected.  The  very  altar  is  involved.  In  churches  where  the  minister 
has  priestly  functions,  the  altar  has  the  prominent  place.  In  the  so- 
called  free  churches,  where  the  minister  is  primarily  a  preacher,  a 
spiritual  guide,  the  pulpit  stands  out.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  right 
to  serve  communion  there  are  many  who  beHeve  that  only  those  in 
the  line  of  apostolic  succession  have  the  right  to  preside  at  the  Lord's 
Table. 

Ecumenical  Worship 

How  can  Christians  of  different  denominations  and  creeds,  when 
they  meet  in  ecumenical  gatherings,  worship  together? 

Some  of  the  greatest  religious  experiences  of  my  whole  life  have 
been  at  such  ecumenical  conferences.  In  the  beautiful  service  of 
spiritual  preparation,  both  at  Amsterdam  and  Evanston,  the  Holy 
Spirit  certainly  was  present  to  guide  and  bless.  The  very  fact  that 
Christians  of  many  different  denominations  were  meeting  in  perfect 
harmony,  added  great  significance  to  the  occasion.  In  reality  the 
members  of  these  world  conferences  come  nearer  together  in  prayer 
and  divine  worship  than  at  the  study  or  discussion  tables. 

Not  only  at  ecimienical  conferences,  but  during  special  religious 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  almost  every  community,  Christians  of  various 
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shades  of  theological  belief  express  their  oneness  in  Christ.  This  is 
true  of  great  interdenominational  worship  services  such  as  on  Ref- 
ormation Sunday,  Holy  Week,  and  especially  Good  Friday,  and 
Easter.  Protestants  can,  and  do,  worship  together. 

In  World  Day  of  Prayer  services,  and  in  the  feeUng  of  a  common 
fellowship  in  the  one  Christ,  Protestants  find  in  worship  a  bond  which 
is  stronger  than  rituals  and  creeds.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  leading 
Protestants  to  place  more  stress  upon  their  agreements  than  upon 
their  differences.  In  divine  worship,  in  the  reading  of  the  Word,  in 
prayer  we  all  approach  God  on  the  same  level  and  together  find  in  him 
the  divine  truth  which  makes  us  free. 

The  Day  of  Worship 

God  finished  his  work  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day  and  rested 
from  all  the  work  he  had  done.  "So  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
hallowed  it,  because  on  it  God  rested  from  all  his  work  which  he  had 
done  in  creation"  (Gen.  2:3). 

Thus  one  of  God's  Ten  Commandments  became  a  summons  to  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath:  "Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy.  Six  days  you  shall  labor,  and  do  all  your  work;  but  the  seventh 
day  is  a  sabbath  to  the  Lord  .  .  ."  (Ex.  20:8-10) . 

Some  Protestant  Christians  continue  to  worship  on  the  sabbath,  or 
the  seventh  day.  However,  most  Protestant  Christians — along  with 
Roman  Catholics — observe  the  first  day  of  the  week.  This  is  the  Lord's 
Day.  It  does  not  matter  that  it  is  now  called  Sunday  (from  the  Sun), 
for  Christians  point  out  they  have  worshiped  on  this  day  since  Jesus 
arose  from  the  dead.  They  beUeve  that  God's  finished  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  greater  than  God's  finished  work  of  creation. 

Thus,  the  heart  of  the  Protestant  church  is  Sunday,  the  day  of  wor- 
ship. Sunday  school,  preaching,  worship,  youth  meetings,  evangelistic 
services,  and  many  other  activities  take  place  on  this  day.  Generally, 
Protestant  church  members  oppose  the  making  of  this  day  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Efforts  to  secularize  Sunday  by  making  it  a  day  of 
excursion,  play,  movie-going,  golfing,  etc.  are  frowned  upon  by  most 
Protestant  church  people.  Unfortunately,  as  someone  has  pointed  out, 
Protestants  have  two  great  sins  in  this  area:  one,  many  of  them  do  not 
come  out  to  the  house  on  the  Lord's  Day;  and  second,  many  of  those 
who  do  come  do  not  really  worship.  They  talk,  whisper,  perhaps  even 
listen  attentively  to  the  sermon,  but  so  far  as  actual  fellowship  with 
the  living  God,  this  is  too  often  missed. 
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Protestants  agree  that  we  need  a  more  dynamic  and  life-changing 
experience  with  Almighty  God. 

But  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  the  only  day  of  worship  for  Protestants. 
They  believe  there  should  be  private  devotions  through  the  week; 
and  many  believe  families  should  cultivate  worship. 

Aids  to  Worship 

Protestants  do  not  lean  upon  religious  emblems  to  any  great  extent 
in  their  worship,  although  they  recognize  the  value  of  worship  centers, 
stained-glass  windows,  the  cross,  and  the  Hke,  as  helpful  aids  to  wor- 
ship. Their  main  helps  are  six:  the  Bible,  prayers,  preaching,  hymns, 
giving,  and  the  sacraments  (or  ordinances).  In  keeping  with  the 
Protestant  position  of  the  soul's  direct  access  to  God,  ministers  and 
laymen  alike  point  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  in  a  church  sanc- 
tuary to  worship;  one  may  worship  just  as  well  out  on  the  highway  as 
in  the  service  of  worship. 
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CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AND  WORSHIP 


^  Christian   education   must   not   be    confined   to    the    church 

♦  building  for  only  a  few  minutes  on  Sunday  morning.  It  must 

♦  also  be  a  part  of  our  Christian  training  in  the  home.  It  must  be 
i         a  real  part  of  preaching,  of  youth  activities,  of  the  missionary         I 
I         outreach.  t 

Our  whole  Christian  education  movement  must  become  far 
more  realistic,  and  face  up  squarely  to  all  phases  of  modern  life. 


t 

♦ 

t  n 

^  Christian  education  falls  far  short  of  the  mark  if  it  does  not 

t  culminate  in  action.  And  worship  is  a  basic  part  of  action. 
♦  Devotion,  the  expressed  love  of  God,  loyalty  to  the  Master, 
f         represent  end  results  of  Christian  education.  4 

f  Worship  is  not  confined  to  the  altar,  but  as  in  the  case  of         4 

Brother  Lawrence,  may  enter  every  part  of  life.  Public  worship         | 
is  important,  but  informal  worship  may  help  us  with  our  personal 


t 


^         problems.  We  must  learn  to  worship  him  daily,  wherever  we  are.         J 

t  t 
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Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 


AT  thirty-six,  Ralph  Keating 
x\  thought  he  was  through. 

For  eighteen  years  he  had  served 
his  company  and  served  it  well.  He 
started  as  an  oflBce  boy  .  .  .  gradually 
worked  his  way  to  foreman. 

No  use  kidding  himself;  he  hadn't 
been  a  "ball  of  fire."  But  whenever 
a  job  had  to  be  done,  Ralph  did  it — 
quickly,  eflBciently,  and  usually  the 
best  way  possible. 

Actually,  Ralph  was  proud  of  his 
record.  He  considered  himself  a 
"self-made"  man. 

And  then  it  happened.  When  an 
opening  occurred  for  field  engineer, 
Ralph  was  passed  over.  The  man 
who  got  the  job,  he  was  certain  was 
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"one  of  those  college  boys"  who  had 
been  joining  the  firm  in  increasing 
numbers. 

But  a  chat  with  the  personnel 
manager  enlightened  him.  His  com- 
petitor also  had  risen  through  the 
ranks;  was  Ralph's  age  and  had 
served  the  company  as  long. 

The  difference?  The  new  field 
engineer  was,  in  truth  a  self-made 
man;  through  night  school,  corre- 
spondence courses,  lunch  hour  and 
after  work  study  had  learned  enough 
about  engineering  to  rate  a  higher 
position. 

Horatio  Alger  stuff?  Call  it  that,  if 
you  like.  That  success  story  is  being 
written — or  rather,  lived — every  day. 


And  while  it's  sure  that  lack  of  a 
college  degree  is  a  handicap,  the 
facts  show  that  it's  never  too  late 
to  acquire  its  equivalent. 

Let's  look  at  those  facts: 

In  1820,  there  were  thirty-eight 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  Today: 
nearly  two  thousand.  Since  1900  our 
college  population  increased  ten 
times;  some  three  million  young  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  higher  learning 
today. 

But  there's  another  side  to  the 
story.  In  our  "twenty-five-years-plus" 
group,  sixty  per  cent  have  an  eighth 
grade  education — or  less!  Fourteen 
per  cent  have  less  than  five  years  of 
schooling;  twenty-nine  per  cent  went 
to  high  school,  or  graduated.  But 
only  eleven  per  cent  attended  col- 
lege— and  they  dont  come  close  to 
filling  our  national  need  for  highly 
skilled  workers,  executives,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers. 

If  you're  an  "outsider,"  you're 
probably  a  bit  wary  of  matching  wits 
with  men  who  own  sheepskins.  Brt 
remember:  A  college  degree  and  in- 


telligence don't  always  go  together. 
Surveys  show  that  of  those  who 
scored  among  the  top  six  per  cent  in 
national  intelligence  tests — less  than 
half  graduated  from  college. 

The  things  that  really  count — 
confidence,  understanding  and  de- 
velopment of  a  broad-minded,  dyna- 
mic attitude  toward  life — can  be 
acquired  off  campus  as  well  as  on. 

Sure — it's  harder  to  get  an  educa- 
tion outside  of  college.  It  takes  perse- 
verance and  self-discipline.  But  it's 
worth  the  effort! 

HOW  to  go  about  this  road  to 
self-education?  The  key  to 
learning  lies  in  reading.  An  organ- 
ized program  is  best,  of  course;  for 
some  guidance,  refer  to  your  neigh- 
borhood librarian. 

Then,  too,  there  are  other  aids. 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  offers  a  "Great  Books"  pro- 
gram which  "contains  the  relatively 
small  number  of  basic  ideas  by 
which  man  has  advanced."  It's  a  low 
cost,  five-year  program. 
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A  book  by  Clifton  Fadiman  called 
The  Lifetime  Reading  Plan  (pub- 
lished by  The  World  Publishing 
Company,  2231  N.  110th  Street, 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio)  sells  for  $3.75. 
Fadiman  suggests  one  hundred  great 
books  from  Homer  to  Hemingway. 

The  Public  Affairs  Committee,  a 
non-profit  organization,  offers  an  en- 
lightening pamphlet  on  this  subject: 
So  You  Didn't  Go  to  College!  Listed 
therein  are  sixty  great  novels — 
chosen  by  Rutgers  University  pro- 
fessor William  H.  F.  LaMont — for  a 
"do-it-yourself"  reading  course,  and 
much  detail  about  the  topic. 

You  can  get  a  copy  for  twenty-five 
cents  simply  by  writing  the  Com- 
mittee at  22  East  38th  Street,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 

Once  you're  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing worthwhile  material,  you're 
ready  for  the  next  step — adult  edu- 
cation. Through  the  years  it's  been 
geared  for  factory  workers,  house- 
wives, farmers,  immigrants,  office 
personnel,  et  al.;  people  who  had  to 
work  while  others  went  to  school. 

Among  the  first  organizations  to 
realize  its  values  were  the  labor 
unions.  Many  offer  local  classes, 
summer  schools,  short  courses  and 
full  year  projects.  Ask  your  local 
leaders  what  education  plans  are 
available  in  your  union. 

Business  and  industry  have  also 
kept  pace.  Many  companies  offer  on- 
the-job  training  courses.  And  pick- 
ing up  the  tabs  for  correspondence 
courses  for  their  employees'  home 
study  is  not  unusual  for  enlightened 
business  firms. 

In-plant  training  has  also  been 
invaluable.   Check  on  self-improve- 


ment systems  at  your  firm;  chances 
are  they're  far  more  extensive  than 
you  ever  realized. 

Probably  the  fastest-growing  tool 
for  employee  training  is  home  study. 
This  takes  various  forms:  training  by 
apprenticeship,  for  specific  promo- 
tions, of  potential  executives,  etc. 
Today,  more  than  two  million  per- 
sons are  enrolled  in  this  type  of  study 
— in  colleges,  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  (Madison, 
Wisconsin),  the  Marine  Corps  Insti- 
tute, and  the  nations  450  private 
correspondence  schools. 

Others?  Agricultural  extension 
services  .  .  .  university  extension 
services  .  .  .  YM-YWCA  programs 
.  .  .  even  women's  clubs,  settlement 
houses  and  church  groups. 

There  are  so  many  varied  pro- 
grams— all  worthwhile — and  all  eas- 
ily available  to  you.  They  can  lead 
to  a  better  job;  bring  you  more 
earning  power.  At  the  least — worth- 
while leisure  hours  and  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  world  we  live  in. 
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'Truly,  I  was  guided  by  an  Unseen  Hand  .  .  .'' 

Unto  Them 

a  Son 
Was  Given 

By  Arlene  Fukei 


IN  the  spring  of  1948,  I  reached 
Kweiyang,  capital  of  Kweichow, 
China,  to  join  Chinese  friends  in 
estabHshing  a  self-help  project  for 
low-income  Chinese. 

Kweichow  is  aptly  described  in 
this  Chinese  proverb:  "No  three  days 
without  rain;  no  three  feet  of  level 
land;  no  man  with  more  than  three 
cents  in  his  pocket." 

Here,  we  hoped  to  build  a  school, 
a  hospital,  an  agricultural  center, 
and  a  church.  Until  Chinese  person- 
nel was  found,  I  was  to  direct  the 
medical  and  religious  activities.  My 
medical  preparation  included  a  nine- 
month  training  course,  several 
months  of  observation  in  Chinese 
hospitals,  a  firm  conviction  that  some 
medical  aid  was  better  than  none, 
and  a  generous  supply  of  faith.  These 
were  supplemented  with  a  carefully 
chosen  set  of  medical  books  and  a 
meager  supply  of  medicines. 


Our  dream  of  the  small  nucleus 
we  had  established  spreading 
throughout  the  entire  province  was 
crushed  one  cold,  gray,  November 
day  in  1949  beneath  the  marching 
feet  of  Communist  soldiers.  The 
lightning-swift  occupation  of  Kwei- 
yang was  accomplished  with  little 
bloodshed  because  the  Nationalist 
forces  fled  to  the  security  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  or  lost  them- 
selves amidst  the  civilians. 

Fleeing  before  the  victorious  ar- 
mies was  a  swarm  of  refugees  that 
swelled  the  multitude  of  the  penni- 
less, only  to  be  trapped  at  last  far 
from  their  homes. 

Among  these  was  the  family 
Chang  who  reached  Kweiyang 
shortly  before  its  occupation.  The 
Changs  had  endured  a  long  arduous 
journey  to  seek  sanctuary  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Chang's  sister,  the 
third  wife  of  a  prominent  Kweiyang 
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citizen.  Now  a  widow,  she  lived 
with  her  three  children  in  a  spacious 
house  near  our  center. 

The  three-day  journey  by  truck 
along  the  treacherous  mountain  roads 
from  the  Yangtze  river  port  of 
Chungking  was  a  trying  ordeal  for 
Mrs.  Chang,  an  expectant  mother 
burdened  with  the  care  of  five 
daughters  all  under  seven  years  old. 
On  the  very  night  of  her  arrival,  Mrs. 
Chang  gave  birth  to  a  son. 

To  a  Chinese  family  in  the  pre- 
communist  era,  the  birth  of  a  son 
was  extremely  important.  A  son 
continued  the  family  name  and  per- 
formed ceremonies  of  respect  to  the 
ancestors  while  daughters  became 
members  of  their  husband's  families. 
After  five  disappointments,  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  the  Changs  was  an  event 
of  great  significance. 

There  was  no  medical  attendant 
at  the  birth.  Mr.  Chang's  sixteen- 
year-old  niece,  Ru-fen  applied  simple 
techniques  we  had  taught  her  to 
prevent  tetanus,  dreaded  killer  of 
China's  newborn.  The  next  day,  she 
asked  me  to  visit  the  mother  and 
child.  The  baby  seemed  healthy, 
but  the  mother  suffered  from  sev- 
eral painful  abscesses  which  I 
treated.  After  the  mothers  recovery, 
I  was  busy  with  other  duties  and  did 
not  see  the  Changs  again  until  after 
the  Red  occupation. 

LATE  one  winter  afternoon  during 
a  monotonous  drizzle,  I  heard 
the  clatter  of  the  gateman  opening 
the  gate.  Out  my  window,  I  saw 
Ru-fen  splashing  through  the  brown 
riverlets  that  eddied  down  the  slop- 
ing dirt  yard. 
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A  servant  ushered  Ru-fen  into  my 
room.  Her  cheeks  were  rosy  from 
the  cold  rain,  and  her  blue  gown 
splattered  with  muddy  raindrops. 
Her  usual  ready  smile  was  missing. 
I  greeted  her  wondering  what  news 
she  brought,  for  although  we  had 
continued  our  usual  routines  after 
the  Red  invasion,  we  did  so  under 
a  chill  of  apprehension  nurtured  by 
reports  of  Communist  severities  in 
other  places. 

Ru-fen  spoke  haltingly,  "My  baby 
cousin  is  seriously  ill,"  she  told  me. 
"We  consulted  Dr.  Tsou,  and  he 
made  tests,  but  can't  make  a  diag- 
nosis until  the  results  are  ready." 
She  faltered,  then  continued,  "He 
fears  the  baby  may  have  meningitis 
or  polio." 

She  hesitated,  struggling  against 
rising  emotion.  "Dr.  Tsou  suggested 
penicillin  shots,  and  we  want  you 
to  give  them  until  tomorrow." 

Dr.   Tsou,   an  outstanding  pedia- 


trician,  had  given  medical  care  to 
two  critically  ill  children  I  had 
found  discarded  in  the  street. 

"If  Dr.  Tsou  approves,  I'll  help," 
I  decided  hurriedly. 

"He  has  already  consented  be- 
cause the  hospitals  are  overcrowded 
with  soldiers.  Shall  I  have  my  uncle 
bring  the  baby  right  away?" 

"You  will  have  to  bring  peni- 
cillin. Mine  is  depleted.  Also,  tell 
your  uncle  he  must  stay  overnight 
to  awaken  me  every  three  hours." 

"Very  well,  he  wouldn't  be  able 
to  sleep  anyway." 

I  saw  Ru-fen  to  the  door.  She 
picked  up  her  oiled  paper  umbrella 
and  trudged  oflF  into  the  rainy  dark- 
ness. I  replaced  the  bar  on  the  door, 
pondering  the  task  ahead.  Admoni- 
tions of  Ru-fen's  half-sister,  the 
first  wife's  child,  flooded  my  mind. 

"You  must  be  careful  about  treat- 
ing critically  ill  persons,"  Mei-fen 
warned  when  I  had  treated  an  old 
woman  for  heart  trouble.  "She  is 
very  old  and  could  die  at  any  time. 
The  family  might  claim  that  your 
medicine  killed  her." 

Relations  between  the  families  of 
the  first  and  the  third  wives  out- 
wardly appeared  good,  and  both 
widows  were  invited  to  family  func- 
tions, but  I  sensed  an  animosity  be- 
tween them.  If  the  child  died  under 
my  care,  I  might  be  in  trouble  with 
the  two  families  and  even  possibly 
with  Communist  ofiicials.  If  I  re- 
fused care,  the  precious  only  son 
might  die  because  of  it. 

Assuring  myself  I  had  made  the 
right  decision,  I  went  into  the  dis- 
pensary to  make  preparations.  We 
had    recently    purchased    our    own 


property  because  superstitious  land- 
lords feared  the  death  of  strangers 
lest  evil  spirits  inhabit  their  houses. 
Often  dying  children  were  placed  in 
the  street  until  dead  because  many 
believed  that  the  death  of  a  child 
was  a  punishment  for  crimes  he 
would  commit  if  allowed  to  live. 

Our  main  building,  fashioned  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  dominated  an  acre 
of  land  protected  by  a  brick  wall 
eight  feet  high.  The  dispensary 
opened  oflF  a  central  hall  which 
served  as  a  waiting  room.  My  living- 
bedroom  was  immediately  opposite. 

An  unpainted  wooden  examination 
table  sheltered  by  a  cloth  screen 
occupied  one  corner  of  the  sparsely 
furnished  room.  I  padded  this  with 
a  thick  quilt  to  make  a  bed  for  the 
baby.  A  brown  wooden  cabinet  in 
the  opposite  corner  held  the  medi- 
cines and  instruments.  From  this,  I 
removed  five  syringes  and  some  extra 
needles,  in  case  I  dropped  one,  for 
after  the  kitchen  fire  was  banked  for 
the  night,  I  could  not  re-sterilize 
them. 

Our  brick  and  clay  stove  had  two 
fire  pits,  but  economy  dictated  that 
we  use  only  one.  This  single  burner, 
fed  by  cakes  of  powdered  coal 
mixed  with  clay  and  water,  burned 
from  early  morning  until  after  sup- 
per to  provide  boiled  drinking  water; 
water  for  laundry,  dishes  and  bath- 
ing; and  food  for  a  household  of  ten 
to  fifteen  staff  members  and  patients. 
In  addition,  I  used  the  fire  to  sterilize 
equipment. 

Mr.  Chang  and  his  son  arrived 
before  the  syringes  had  boiled,  and 
the  gateman  came  to  the  kitchen  to 
announce  them.  I  took  them  into  the 
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dispensary,  put  the  baby  on  the 
table,  and  untied  the  four-foot  strip 
of  narrow  cloth  which  secured  him 
in  his  coarse  cotton  wrappings.  He 
could  turn  his  head  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. Unwinding  the  layers  of  cloth 
which  enveloped  him,  I  took  his 
temperature.  The  father  watched 
anxiously  as  I  inserted  the  thermom- 
eter, but  the  listless  infant  did  not 
whimper  or  protest.  I  turned  to  the 
father.  "I  will  do  what  I  can,  but 
you  must  realize  that  the  baby's  con- 
dition is  dangerous.  I  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible if  anything  happens  to 
him.   Do  you  understand?" 

"I  understand.  The  doctor  told  us 
his  condition  was  bad.  Please  help 
him,"  he  pleaded.  "I  promise  not  to 
make  trouble  if  anything  happens. 
Please  do  what  you  can." 

Reaching  into  his  dark  blue,  ankle- 
length  robe,  he  brought  out  a  bottle 
with  a  few  white  crystals  in  it.  He 
handed  it  to  me  proudly. 


'1  have  brought  the  penicillin. 
The  doctor  said  to  give  it  again  at 
seven." 

It  was  almost  seven.  I  checked  the 
thermometer  and  recorded  the  tem- 
perature— 98  degrees — 1.6  degrees 
below   normal. 

I  brought  the  freshly  sterilized 
syringes  from  the  kitchen  and  put 
them  into  a  sterile  container.  I  added 
distilled  water  to  the  penicilHn  crys- 
tals, gave  the  baby  an  injection,  and 
re- wrapped  him  in  his  coverings. 

"Please  call  me  at  ten  o'clock," 
I  told  the  father. 

I  WENT  to  my  room  to  rest  until 
the  next  injection.  Mindful  of 
the  tiny  patient,  I  dozed  in  short 
snatches.  Before  ten,  I  was  up, 
dressed,  and  in  the  dispensary.  I 
took  the  temperature  again.  It  was 
97.  I  knew  that  falling  temperature 
could  be  a  sign  of  approaching 
death.  The  baby  whimpered  weakly 
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as  I  gave  the  injection.  He  refused 
an  unfamiliar  bottle. 

"Please  call  me  at  one,"  I  told  the 
father  as  I  returned  to  my  room. 

I  tossed  and  turned,  but  finally 
slept.  When  the  father's  knocking 
aroused  me  at  one,  I  jumped  into 
the  icy  room,  pulled  on  my  shoes, 
and  fastened  the  buttons  on  the 
padded  dress  I  had  worn  to  bed.  I 
sped  across  the  hall. 

The  lone  dim  bulb  dangling  from 
the  middle  of  the  dispensary  ceiling 
cast  eerie,  bobbing  shadows  on  the 
white-washed  walls  and  earthen 
floor.  Outside,  the  rain  pelted  down. 
Strong  gusts  of  wind  rustled  the  thin, 
white  paper  covering  the  paneless 
windows  and  peppered  the  paper 
with  raindrops. 

One  o'clock.  The  loneliest  hour  of 
the  night.  I  recalled  another  dreary 
night  when  I  had  kept  vigil  beside 
a  newborn  infant  suffering  from  tet- 
anus. I  dozed  briefly  and  wakened  to 
find  her  dead. 

Remembering,  I  hastily  opened 
the  wrappings.  The  baby  was  still 
alive.  I  inserted  the  thermometer 
gently.  One,  two,  three  minutes 
passed.  Outside  the  wall,  a  dog 
howled.  I  removed  the  thermometer. 
The  temperature  was  95.  I  felt  the 
pulse.  It  was  weak  and  rapid.  I 
turned  to  the  father. 

"Your  child  is  worse,"  I  told  him. 
"He  may  go  away."  I  purposely 
avoided  the  despised  word  death, 
the  utterance  of  which  Chinese 
believe  brings  bad  luck.  "I  want  to 
give  him  something  to  strengthen 
his  heart,"  I  continued.  "I  may  keep 
him  here  until  you  can  return  to  the 
doctor." 


The  father  consented  with  a  silent 
nod. 

Face  tense,  he  hovered  near  while 

1  filled  a  syringe  with  coramine. 
That  Chinese  doctors  used  Vitamin 
B  to  strengthen  the  heart  suddenly 
flashed  through  my  mind.  I  added 

2  c.c.  of  Vitamin  B  to  the  coramine. 
I  injected  this  into  the  left  buttock 
and  the  penicillin  into  the  right. 

"We  can  only  wait,"  I  told  the 
father.  "I  will  go  to  my  room.  Watch 
closely  and  call  me  if  the  baby  gets 
worse." 

I  returned  to  my  room  to  search 
my  medical  manuals.  At  last,  worn 
out,  I  slept,  and  my  book  fell  to  the 
floor.  The  father  wakened  me  at 
four.  Startled,  I  hurried  to  the  dis- 
pensary. I  gave  the  penicillin  then 
took  the  temperature.  Miraculously, 
it  was  nearly  normal.  The  baby 
began  to  cry.  He  turned  his  head, 
moving  his  lips  searching  for  food. 
The  father  was  overjoyed. 

"He  is  hungry.  I  will  take  him  to 
his  mother  and  bring  him  back  at 
seven." 

I  went  with  them  through  the 
early  morning  darkness  so  they  need 
not  awaken  the  gateman.  The  rain 
had  stopped,  but  dark  clouds  hung 
in  the  leaden  sky.  As  the  father 
stepped  into  the  street,  I  glimpsed 
an  early  rising  farmer  trotting  to 
market  with  two  baskets  of  cabbage 
dancing  from  a  pole  across  his  shoul- 
ders. 

I  returned  to  my  room  and  picked 
up  my  manual  from  the  floor.  Dust- 
ing it,  I  skimmed  through  it  again. 
One  paragraph  caught  my  eye. 

Infantile  beri-beri.  Caused  by  lack 
of  Vitamin  B.  Symptoms:  dehabili- 
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tation,  appetite  loss,  stiffness  of  the 
neck.  Death  may  occur  unless  con- 
dition is  corrected.  TREATMENT: 
Large  dose  of  Vitamin  B.  May  be 
administered  to  mother  if  infant 
nurses. 

The  baby  returned  for  an  injection 
at  seven.  He  was  taken  to  the  doctor 
at  nine.  The  tests  were  negative  and 


the  doctor  was  amazed  at  the  sudden 
improvement.  After  he  released  the 
child,  I  prescribed  Vitamin  B  for 
the  mother. 

The  emergency  action  I  had  taken 
had  cured  the  child. 

Surely,  I  had  been  guided  by  an 
Unseen  Hand.  B  B 


KNUTE  ROCKNE  ALWAYS 
MAD  MORE  APPLICATIONS 
FOR  FOOTBALL  COACHES 
THAN  HE  HAD  FOOTBALL 
PLAYERS  TO  SUPPLY- BOTH 
HIS  1921  AND  ^^1S  1924  NOTRE 
PAAAE  FOOTBALL  TEAMS  WENT 
INTO  COLLEGIATE  COACHING 
TO  THE  VERY,--^ J.AST  MAN; 


WHEN  PRANK  LEAHY  WAS  ONLYIZ  HIS 
FATHER  ENCOURAGED  HIM  TO  (rETINTO 
THE  RIN<?  WITH  A  PROFESSIONAL  BOXEJ?, 
JUST  TO  SEE  WHAT  HE  COULD  DO  IN  ATKJHT 
SPOT.  IN  THE  FIRST  ROUND  FRANK  WAS 
KNOCKED  OFF  HIS  FEET  SIX  TIMES,  BUT 
CLIMBED  OP  (?RIMLY  EACH  TIME,  PLOWINC^ 
STRAkJHT  AHEAD  AFTER  EVERY  KNOCKDOWN. 
IN  THE  THIRD  ROUND  HE  KNOCKED  THE  PRO 
COLO./ 


IN  HIS  FIRST  YEAR  WITH  ^  OIPP  IS  ALWAYS  THEj 

»  740TRE  DAME,  GEOROE  GIPP        (  UNSEEN  IZ^h  MAN     ^  i  ^ 

CAME  THROU(rH  WITH  A  SIXTY"  >  ON  THE  NOTRE  DAME^a 

TWO-YARD  PROP  KICK.'  ^FOOTBALL  TEAMS/^4n  f> 
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By  James  L.   Rhinesmith 

The  cult  of 
the  body 


America's  newest  religion  harks  back 
to  the  ancient  cults  that  ignored 
God  and  worshiped  the  body 


THE  worship  of  the  body  is  an 
all  pervasive  influence  in  Ameri- 
can life  today.  Her  shrine  invades 
every  home.  Society  bends  low  be- 
fore her  altar.  Sun  worshipers,  physi- 
cal culturists  and  fashion  fadists  are 
her  special  devotees.  Sacrifices  con- 
sisting of  food  and  drink,  diets, 
body  treatments,  clothes,  jewelry, 
cosmetics  and  comforts  cost  more 
than  church,  education,  and  charity 
combined. 

The  body  is  a  prize  possession  in 
our  sensual  culture.  Beauty  contests 
and  queens — from  the  Tomato 
Queen  of  the  Ozarks  to  Miss  Uni- 
verse— mark  almost  every  social  as- 
pect of  life.  Tape  measurements  give 
the  vital  statistics.  Recently  I  took 
our  baby  girl  to  the  doctor  for  her 
smallpox  vaccination.  The  doctor 
asked:  "Where  do  you  want  the 
shot — in  the  hip  or  the  arm?"  Puz- 


zled, I  replied,  "What  difference 
does  it  make?"  He  answered,  "Most 
mothers  prefer  the  hip,  as  it  won't 
show  there.  I  still  did  not  understand. 
"Mothers  are  thinking  of  future 
beauty  contests,"  he  added.  "It 
would  show  on  the  arm.  Actually, 
the  arm  is  more  sanitary — more  ex- 
posed to  the  air." 

Slenderella  has  become  big  busi- 
ness. Counting  calories  is  a  fascinat- 
ing game.  How  to  diet  safely  and 
plan  low  calorie  meals  is  a  coveted 
art.  In  a  church  home  a  mystery 
magazine  carried  these  ads  on  diet- 
ing: "How  to  lose  up  to  five  pounds  a 
week"  through  a  certain  chewing 
gum,  "K-12,  a  wonder  drug — no 
diet — no  calorie  counting."  A  certain 
minister  has  written  a  book  on  how 
to  pray  your  weight  away. 

Almost  all  national  advertising 
uses   the   allures   of  sex.   The  body 
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(once  the  skirt)  catches  the  eye. 
The  painted  face  on  a  painted  sea 
of  commerciahsm  drugs  the  senses. 
Our  fears  and  desires  are  exploited. 
A  flood  of  material  things  for  the 
body  overwhelms  our  person.  Serve 
yourself  (the  body)  and  the  "sweet 
smell  of  success"  is  yours. 

A  Gallup  Poll  calculated  that 
there  were  34,000,000  fatties  in  this 
country.  Forty-five  percent  of  the 
women  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  men  admitted  the  fat  facts. 
Knives  and  forks  and  spoons  can  be 
deadly  killers.  Fatties  are  often  the 
butt  of  jokes  and  welcome  as  the 
life  of  the  party.  Some  joke  about 
their  own  sad  shape:  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  eat  to  live  or  live  to  eat." 
Ancient  Romans  once  gorged  on 
their  couches  hour  after  hour 
through  the  technique  of  regurgita- 
tion. Today  millions  eat  and  drink  as 
they  lounge  in  their  home-made 
theaters  or  TV  rooms.  A  prominent 
U.S.  Senator  was  invited  to  view  an 
important  art  exhibit.  After  a  quick 
glance  at  a  few  pictures,  he  de- 
manded, "When  do  we  eat?  I'm 
hungry." 

Both  starving  and  stuffing  have 
one  common  object:  the  body.  Many 
are  caught  in  the  conflict  between 
the  two  asking  themselves,  "Shall  I 
indulge  or  refrain?"  Some  give  up 
sweets  or  smoking  for  Lent.  Why? 
To  serve  Christ  or  the  body?  The 
spirit  of  true  self-denial  is  better 
exemplified  by  the  story  of  a  monk 
who  stopped  at  a  monastery  for  a 
night's  lodging.  As  he  prepared  to 
retire,  he  asked  his  host:  "What 
shall  I  do  if  I  want  something  in  the 
night?"  The  latter  responded,  "Come 
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and  see  me  and  I'll  show  you  how  to 
do  without." 

WHY  people  indulge  the  body 
is  a  complex  question.  Some 
nibble  as  a  matter  of  ritual  from  in- 
fancy. In  general,  basic  fears,  anx- 
ieties, insecurities  and  conflicts 
plus  certain  notions  of  love  and 
perfection  are  involved.  The  so- 
called  perfect  figure  is  used  as  a 
standard  of  conformity.  People  tend 
to  hide  the  real  self  and  certain  im- 
mediate problems  by  pampering  or 
torturing  the  body.  The  body  is  the 
last  escape.  The  body  is  exalted; 
the  soul  is  excluded. 

To    keep    the    body    healthy,    of 
course,  is  truly  Christian.  Jesus  in- 


creased  in  stature.  He  probably  spent 
much  time  out-of-doors.  By  getting 
more  exercise  and  not  being  "carted" 
around  so  much;  by  eating  simple 
foods,  we  won't  get  overweight  and 
thus  make  dieting  necessary. 

What  is  the  Christian  attitude  to- 
ward the  body?  Medieval  Christian- 
ity, as  vividly  described  by  Dante, 
reserved  the  glutton  for  the  third 
circle  of  hell.  Ciacco,  the  pig  of 
Florence,  was  punished  with  an 
eternal  storm  of  heavy  hail,  foul 
water,  and  snow.  Hundreds  of 
gluttons  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground; 
they  howled  like  dogs  and  crawled 
on  their  fat  bellies.  They  were  forced 
to  listen  to  the  loud  barking  of  the 
three-headed  monster,  Cerberes. 

Dante,  of  course,  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  modern  fads.  The  drive  for 
a  slim,  trim  body  may  be  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  pride  or 
vanity.  Dante  understood  pride  to  be 
a  distorted  form  of  self-love,  willfully 
separating  a  man  from  God  and  his 
fellow  men. 

The  New  Testament  declares  that 
the  body  is  the  temple  of  God.  The 
body  is  holy,  created  by  the  Maker 
of  all  things.  The  Lord  made  the 
body  and  called  man  very  good. 
But  men  have  maltreated  it  by  per- 
petual feasting  or  long  fasting.  They 
have  made  their  bellies  their  God. 
Many,  however,  are  using  safe,  sane 
diets,  some  alone,  some  in  groups 
such  as  TOPS — Take  Off  Pounds 
Safely.  During  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Chrysostom,  a 
church  father  of  the  fourth  century, 
observed  debauchery  and  concluded 
that  "nothing  is  so  conducive  to  en- 
joyment and  health  as  to  be  hungry 


and  thirsty  when  one  comes  to  the 
table,  and  to  identify  satiety  with  the 
simple  necessity  of  food,  never  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  this,  nor  im- 
posing a  load  upon  the  body  too 
great  for  its  strength." 

Francis  of  Sales,  a  seventeenth 
century  saint,  noted  that  a  stag  too 
fat,  went  into  a  thicket  and  stood 
and  fasted  till  proper  weight  was  re- 
stored. God  requires  us  to  be  good 
stewards  of  the  body.  The  New 
Testament  and  modern  psychoso- 
matic medicine  reaffirms  the  essential 
unity  of  the  body  and  the  spirit. 
Jesus  sums  up  the  whole  matter, 
".  .  .  do  not  be  anxious  about  your 
life,  what  you  shall  eat  or  what  you 
shall  drink,  nor  about  your  body, 
what  you  shall  put  on.  Is  not  life 
more  than  food,  and  the  body  more 
than  clothing?"  (Matt.  6:25). 

The  Christians  of  the  first  century 
were  radiant;  their  faces  glowed  with 
the  light  and  love  of  God.  They  were 
fit  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  Twentieth 
century  Christians  are  called  to  be 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  God.  Our 
personalities  can  reveal  the  touch  of 
the  Master's  hand.  Our  bodies,  there- 
fore, should  be  sound  and  healthy,  a 
worthy  dwelling  place  for  the  Spirit 
of  the  Living  God. 

It  is  a  long  accepted  fact  that 
"half  of  God's  children  on  this  earth 
go  to  bed  hungry  at  night."  We  who 
never  miss  a  meal  cannot  compre- 
hend what  hunger  means.  An 
Oriental  visitor  was  leaving  the  U.S. 
at  the  end  of  his  year's  visit.  To  a 
question  of  his  outstanding  impres- 
sion of  America,  he  replied,  "I  am 
impressed  by  the  size  of  your  gar- 
bage cans.  Many  American  families 
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waste  enough  food  to  feed  a  hungry 
family."  We  are  called  to  be  good 
stewards  of  the  earth's  resources, 
including  food.  And  Christian  charity 
requires  us  to  share,  even  sacrifice  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  world's  needy. 

There  is  an  old  story  which  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  heaven 
and  hell.  In  hell  the  people  found 
they  were  given  extra  long  handled 
forks,  so  long  in  fact  that  they  could 
not  feed  themselves.  Someone  sug- 
gested feeding  each  other.  In  heaven 
the  saints  feed  each  other.  Someone 
has  said,  "Bread  for  myself  is 
physical;  bread  for  my  brother  is 
spiritual."  ".  .  .  For  I  was  hungry 
and  you  gave  me  no  food,  I  was 
thirsty  and  you  gave  me  no  drink." 
(Matt.  25:42).  The  choice  is  always 
before  us:  to  serve  the  body  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment  or  to  serve 
God  and  enjoy  him  forever.  ■  ■ 


LEND  AN  EAR 

( Continued  from  page  25) 

resources  of  God  for  solving  personal 
problems.  In  time,  the  troubled  per- 
son will  be  reading  his  Bible  and 
attending  chapel  services — and  he 
will  be  gaining  the  strength  either 
for  solving  his  difficulty,  or  for  learn- 
ing to  live  with  it. 

Sometimes  servicemen  have  com- 
plaints. By  talking  these  criticisms 
over  with  someone,  they  can  get 
them  out  of  their  system. 

It  takes  courage,  patience,  and 
humility  to  be  a  listening  friend.  But 
by  hearing  and  paying  attention  to 
others,    such    a    dedicated    layman 
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Illustrative  of  the  hunger  of  the  world 
is  this  Arab  child  in  Jordan.  One  in 
every  four  of  the  world's  forty-five  mil- 
lion post-war  refugees  is  a  child.  It  is 
estimated  that  250,000  Arab  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  have  been  born 
refugees.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  its  resettlement  and  wel- 
fare programs  is  bringing  new  hope 
to  refugee  children  and  their  families. 


learns  there  is  something  bigger  than 
himself.  He  learns  the  thrill  of  point- 
ing others  to  the  Word — to  Christ. 

■  ■ 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 

The  Appointed  Time 

For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer 

Knowledge 

I  LISTENED  to  a  learned  man  talk  once  when  I  was  a  small 
boy,  and  after  he'd  gone  I  said  to  my  grandfather,  "He  knows 
a  lot,  doesn't  he?"  My  grandfather's  reply  was  classic  in  hill- 
country  philosophy,  "It  ain't  that  he  knows  so  much,  son.  It's  that 
he  understands  as  much  as  he  knows." 

Knowledge  is  wonderful  and  essential.  But  knowledge  devoid  of 
understanding  is  arrogance.  To  understand  is  to  sense,  to  feel,  to 
know.  It  is  possible  to  have  much  knowledge  and  know  very  little. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  understand  and  not  feel. 

God  has  given  us  good  physical  bodies  to  enable  us  to  perform 
our  many  duties.  Let  us  remember  they  are  temples  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  let  us  also  dedicate  our  minds  to  God  for  God  wants 
the  total  person.  By  the  use  of  our  minds  we  gain  insight  into  God's 
purposes  and  God's  will  for  our  lives. 

READ:  Proverbs  2:1-9 

PRAYER:  Give  me  knowledge,  O  God,  tempered  with  wisdom 
that  I  may  move  through  my  days  in  understanding  with  my 
feUowmen  and  with  thee.  In  Jesus'  holy  name.  Amen. 

Honesty 

LYING  is  one  of  man's  worst  evils.  It  has  been  said  that  "even 
^  the  devil  despises  a  liar."  Among  men  a  liar  is  hated  the 
worst.  A  person  whose  words  cannot  be  trusted  is  shunned  by  men, 
for  what  good  is  a  man  outside  of  his  trust? 

From  the  beginning  of  time  men  have  perverted  the  truth. 
Esau  and  Jacob  were  twins.  Jacob  Uved  a  lie  and  stole  his 
brother's  inheritance.  Then,  as  is  inevitably  the  case,  the  truth 
caught  up  to  the  lie,  and  Jacob  had  to  flee  for  his  life. 

Lying  causes  discontent  among  men.  It  sows  the  seed  of 
mistrust. 

All  of  us  have  to  face  this  temptation.  Among  our  associates 
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undoubtedly,  we'll  find  one  or  two  whose  immaturity  asserts 
itself  in  falsehoods.  But  let  us  seek  to  be  fully  men  by  speaking 
and  living  the  whole  truth! 

READ:  Proverbs  6:16-21 

PRAYER:  O  God,  make  us  inwardly  true,  honest,  aboveboard. 
Keep  us  from  hypocrisy,  from  lying  lips,  from  dishonest  living. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Truth 

AT  one  time  during  my  youth,  I  was  on  my  way  home  when 
-/j^  suddenly  a  blinding  snow  storm  struck.  As  I  trudged  on, 
eventually  I  saw  the  cheery  glow  of  a  lantern  hanging  at  the  top 
of  our  barn  door.  My  father  had  placed  it  there  to  guide  me. 
Never  was  I  so  glad  to  see  a  light  and  to  enter  the  warmth  of 
our  home. 

The  light  and  the  truth  of  God  is  Hke  that  lantern.  It  is  placed 
before  men  to  guide  them,  to  lead  them  aright.  Without  the  light 
of  God  his  presence  and  his  truth,  his  spirit  of  love — men  would 
be  lost  in  the  dark,  stumbling  along  in  a  perpetually  blinded  state. 

Too  often  we  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light.  But  let 
us  honestly  seek  to  know  God's  truth.  Through  him,  we  discover 
light  on  how  to  be  saved,  how  to  live,  and  how  to  gain  eternal 
glory. 

READ:  Psalm  43:3-6 

PRAYER:  Open  my  eyes,  O  Lord,  so  I  may  see  thy  light  and  dis- 
cover thy  truth.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen, 

Happiness 

THAT  which  man  believes  to  be  most  precious  he  seeks.  Sir 
Launfal  sought  the  Holy  Grail.  Russell  Conwell  tells  of  the 
man  who  sold  his  farm  and  went  out  all  over  the  world  trying  to 
find  diamonds.  Man  ever  seeks  the  place  of  complete  happiness. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said:  "The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number 
of  things,  I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

Yet  many  men  spend  a  lifetime  flitting  from  one  thing  to  another 
thinking  this  is  the  way  to  find  happiness.  Some  day,  we'll 
discover  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  manner. 

It  is  when  we  find  God  that  we  really  find  happiness.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  true  happiness  without  his  love  and  kindness — 
his  warming  presence.  I'm  sure  you  often  feel  that  there  is  little 
happiness  for  you — the  world  is  so  full  of  heartaches  and  hard 
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work  and  disappointments.  Yet  we  are  "more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  who  loved  us." 

READ:   Matthew  5:1-12 

PRAYER:  I  have  sought  pleasures,  O  God,  but  happiness  is  so 
elusive.  O  God,  now  teach  me  how  to  seek  thee  and  find  thee 
for  I  reahze  that  only  as  I  find  thee,  thy  will  and  thy  purposes 
for  my  life,  am  I  completely  happy.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


BIBLE  VERSE 


Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  be  Cesar's,  and  un- 
to God  the  things  which  be 
God's. 


With  our  emphasis  on  voting  and 
Christian  citizenship,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  select  as  our  Bible  verse  this 
month  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Luke 
20:25.  We  must  "render  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,"  but  we 
must  also  "render  unto  Caesar'^  the 
things  which  are  his.  We  have  a 
duty  to  the  state  to  vote,  to  pay  taxes, 
to  observe  the  law,  to  preserve  our 
freedoms  and  the  like.  May  we  be 
good  citizens  of  both  kingdoms — the 
kingdom  of  God  and  our  state. 


Some  people  are  more  even-tempered 
than  others — ^they're  mad  all  the  time. 


AMONG  OUR  WRITERS 

Glenn  D.  Everett,  who,  at  our  request 
did  the  article  on  "The  Ballot  That 
Flies"  (page  5),  is  a  hard-working 
newspaper  correspondent  in  Washing- 
ton where  he  has  been  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  He  holds  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  in  political  science.  Sometimes 
Gienn  takes  a  long  time  to  deliver  an 
article,  but  when  we  get  it — it's  good. 
Arlene  Fukei,  the  author  of  "Unto 
Them  a  Son  Was  Given"  (page  45), 
writes:  "I  was  in  China  from  1947  to 
1951.  As  a  Red  Cross  Gray  Lady  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Chinese  training 
here  during  World  War  II  and  from 
these  contacts  I  went  to  China.  I  have 
since  married  and  am  devoting  my  time 
to  a  four-year-old  daughter  and  to 
writing."  Mrs.  Fukei  lives  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  .  .  .  Dorothy  MacLeod 
(Mrs.  W.  Murdoch),  who  tells  us  about 
"Protestant  Women  of  the  Chapel" 
( page  26 ) ,  is  general  director  of  United 
Church  Women.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  serve  on  the  42-year-old  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed 
Forces. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  6,  9,  27,  U.S.  Army;  pages  18- 
20,  Frank  L.  Remington;  page  54. 
Church  World  Service;  page  60,  U.S. 
Air  Force;  page  61,  U.S.  Navy. 

Very  few  people  take  aim  when  they 
shoot  off  their  face. — Dan  Bennett 
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^ei'lU  Pici^ 


Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
hear  us  as  we  pray  humbly  for  our 
country.  We  believe  thou  didst  found 
our  nation  and  we  bless  thy  holy 
name  for  giving  us  a  land  where  we 
can  speak  our  mind;  where  we  can 
pray;  where  we  can  choose  the  states- 
men who  lead  us. 

In  these  critical  days  especially, 
our  Father  we  need  thee.  Help  us 
not  to  boast  or  blunder,  but  to  think 
soberly  and  make  wise  decisions  in 
everything  we  do.  Give  us  the  power 
and  the  courage  to  choose  the  right. 
Above  all,  may  we  put  our  trust  in 
thee  first,  last,  and  always.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen, 

O  Lord,  I  come  to  thee  in  this  early 
morning  hour  to  seek  thy  guidance 
for  me  this  day.  Thank  thee  for  the 
night's  rest  and  for  this  new  day. 
Thank  thee  for  life  and  the  privilege 
of  living  it  abundantly  through  Jesus 
Christ,  thy  Son  and  my  Savior.  Amen, 

Almighty  God,  we  come  to  the 
close  of  another  day.  We  have  tried 
this  day  to  live  for  thee,  but  we  have 
made  many  mistakes;  we  have  com- 
mitted many  sins.  Forgive  us.  As  the 
day  ends,  we  pray  that  thou  wouldst 
gather  up  the  best  we  have  done  and 
use  it  for  thy  glory.  Give  us  a  restful 
night    and    make    tomorrow    better 
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than  today.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

God,  thou  dost  give  us  our  food, 
our  life,  our  friends,  the  many  good 
things  we  enjoy.  We  thank  thee.  May 
we  be  just  as  ready  to  share  with 
others  as  thou  hast  been  in  giving  to 
us.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen, 

Heavenly  Father,  we  are  so  grate- 
ful that  thou  didst  send  thy  son 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to  die  for 
it.  As  we  think  of  our  own  lives,  we 
realize  how  sinful  we  are;  how  much 
we've  been  interested  in  merely  get- 
ting. Give  us,  O  God,  the  strength  to 
give  instead  of  get — to  give  money, 
to  give  time  and  talent,  to  give  our 
very  selves  to  others  and  to  the  cause 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  name  of  our 
Savior.  Amen. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  deliver  us  from 
pride  and  vanity  and  foolish  boast- 
ing. Make  us  mindful  that  our  very 
lives  are  dependent  upon  thee.  What- 
ever abilities  and  insights  and  talents 
we  have  are  due  to  thy  gracious 
lovingkindness  to  us.  Grant  that  we 
may  trust  thee  more  and  depend  not 
upon  ourselves  alone  for  in  thee  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Am.en. 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Who  Is  a  Christian  Citizen? 

At  a  Christian  Endeavor  Convoca- 
tion held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  July 
1-3,  the  theme,  "Who  Is  a  Christian 
Citizen?"  was  discussed.  Top  winners 
in  a  Christian  Citizenship  Contest 
conducted  by  CE  were:  Gloria  I. 
McDonald  of  LaMarque,  Texas,  and 
David  M.  Olson  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  CE  is  also  engaged  in  a 
clean-up  campaign  against  obscene 
literature. 

Birth  Control  "Peace  Plan" 

The  Clergymen's  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  of  America,  in- 
cluding both  Protestant  ministers  and 
Jewish  rabbis,  has  issued  a  statement 
favoring  a  strong  position  in  favor  of 
government  support  of  birth  control 
services  and  research.  Observing  that 
"one  large  Communion  holds  a  dif- 
ferent view"  about  birth  control,  v/e 
suggest  "that  our  \aew  and  the  op- 
posing one  on  this  subject  need  not 
continue  to  collide  if  three  prerequi- 
sites are  recognized: 

"1.  All  programs  of  contraceptive 


information,  service  and  research 
should  exempt  from  participation 
anyone  with  ethical  objections. 

"2.  Conversely,  the  objections  of 
some  must  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
prive others  of  contraceptive  assist- 
ance which  is  scientifically  authorita- 
tive, and  which  may  be  required  of 
them  when  in  conscience  they 
believe  birth  control  fulfills  the  will 
of  God. 

"3.  Physicians,  research  scientists, 
clergy,  social  workers  and  others 
connected  with  such  programs  must 
be  guaranteed  full  freedom  to  exer- 
cise their  professional  skills  and  dis- 
charge their  professional  responsibili- 
ties." 

In  commenting  on  this  statement, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  said:  "In  the 
democratic  spirit,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  new  statement  on  birth 
control  formulated  by  Protestant  and 
Jewish  clergymen  can  meet  with 
opposition." 

Archeology  in  Palestine 

Professor  H.  Neil  Richardson,  as- 
sociate professor  of  Old  Testament  at 
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Boston  University,  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Jordan  as  a  staff  member 
of  a  team  excavating  the  ancient  city 
of  Shechem.  This  is  Dr.  Richardson's 
fifth  trip  to  Jordan  for  archeological 
purposes.  His  particular  task  will  be 
to  discover  the  city's  ancient  ceme- 
teries. Dr.  Richardson  believes  that 
$1,000,000  ought  to  be  spent  for 
biblical  archeology  in  the  next  dec- 
ade and  that  there  should  be  pre- 
pared a  new  critical  apparatus  for 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

Methodist  Jurisdictions 

The  General  Conference  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  meeting  in 
Denver,  Colorado  last  May,  decided 
not  to  change  its  present  organization 
of  six  "jurisdictions,"  but  has  agreed 
to  work  toward  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  its  "Central  Jurisdiction," 
composed  of  all-Negro  churches.  No 
date  was  set  as  a  goal  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  Negro-member 
churches  into  the  other  white  juris- 
dictions, as  urged  by  some  delegates. 
Legislation  was  perfected  to  permit 
Negro  churches,  or  groups  of 
churches,  now  in  the  Central  Juris- 
diction, to  be  transferred,  at  their 
own  request  or  by  invitation,  into 
one  or  another  of  the  over  five  juris- 
dictions. 

American  Unitarians  and  Universal- 
ists  to  Become  One 

Plans  to  merge  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church  of  America  have 
been  endorsed  by  majorities  of  both 
groups.  The  endorsement  came  up 
for  ratification  at  a  joint  meeting 
last  May.  The  merger  is  scheduled 
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for  May  1961.  The  new  body,  to  be 
called  the  Unitarian  Universalist  As- 
sociation, will  bring  together  about 
100,000  Unitarians  and  75,000  Uni- 
versalis ts. 

Stick  to  the  Gospel? 

Those  who  maintain  that  a 
preacher  should  "stick  to  the  Gospel" 
might  well  indicate  whose  gospel 
they  have  reference  to,  said  Rev. 
Rival  Hawkins  of  the  Pasadena 
Council  of  Churches.  "The  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  revolutionary 
and  disturbing  bit  of  'good  news' 
ever  revealed  to  men  and  certainly 
speaks  directly  to  the  issues  of  the 
day.  ...  In  days  like  these  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  sensitive  Prot- 
estant clergyman,  intent  on  being 
God's  spokesman,  to  avoid  discussing 
the  relevance  of  the  social  teachings 
of  the  prophets  and  of  Jesus  to  the 
great  issues  of  our  day — world 
peace,     economic     justice,     human 


Last  Spring  Robt.  G.  Mayfield  (center) 
visited  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel 
units  in  Europe.  Here  Rev.  Dr.  John 
R.  McLaughlin,  Methodist  Commis- 
sion on  Chaplains  (left),  and  Chaplain 
Lawrence  Boyll,  see  Mayfield  off. 


suffering,    the    basic    freedoms    and 
race  relations." 

Find  the  Faith  for  Your  Life — Go  to 
Church  Sunday 

Rehgion  in  American  Life  says: 
"No  one  ever  became  a  home-run 
hitter  without  getting  up  to  bat  and 
trying  to  hit  the  ball,  again  and 
again.  Trying  is  what  matters  most 
of  all  through  our  Hves.  The  same  is 
true  when  it  comes  to  finding  a 
strong  faith  to  live  by.  You  can  find 
the  faith  for  your  life,  but  you  have 
to  work  at  it.  By  worshiping  at  your 
church  or  synagogue  week  after 
week,  you  will  find  dignity,  the  cour- 
age, the  hope  that  comes  with  faith 
— a  set  of  values  to  last  a  lifetime. 
This  week  worship  together  with 
your  family." 

Career  Opportunities 

The  American  Red  Cross  con- 
tinues to  have  employment  openings 
for  college  graduates  in  its  Services 
to  the  Armed  Forces  program,  both 
in  this  country  and  overseas.  Young 
women  are  being  selected  for  over- 
seas clubmobile  work  and  young  men 
as  assistant  field  directors.  For 
further  information,  write  the 
American  Red  Cross,  18th  and  D. 
Sts.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Aid  for  Tibetan  Refugees 

Refugees  who  fled  their  homes  to 
escape  Communist  aggression  in 
Tibet  have  been  aided  by  the 
churches  through  the  National  Chris- 
tian Council  in  India.  There  are  some 
14,000  to  15,000  of  these  refugees 
who  fled  to  India  and  the  churches 
have    provided    homes     for     about 


Last  Easter  the  ofl&cers,  the  crew,  and 
their  families,  worshiped  aboard  the 
USS  ORISKANY  (CVA-34).  Chaplam 
Arthur  W.  Dennis  brought  the 
message. 


6,000.  Gifts  from  the  churches  have 
also  provided  dried  milk,  rice,  wheat, 
vitamin  tablets,  clothing  and 
blankets. 

A  total  of  seventy-six  countries 
and  thirteen  territories  are  now  par- 
ticipating in  World  Refugee  Year. 

Call  to  Listen  to  the  Living  Christ 

In  speaking  this  year  at  Gettys- 
burg College,  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Hans  Lilje  of  Hannover,  Germany, 
said:  "A  catastrophe  can  come  to 
the  West  if  our  academic  groups 
can't  overcome  the  'atmosphere  of 
indecision.'  .  .  .  The  most  beautiful 
academic  education  means  nothing 
unless  a  person  is  able  to  answer  the 
fundamental,  terrifying  questions  we 
face.  .  .  .  Mere  intellectual  knowledge 
is  not  enough.  Something  more  is 
needed:  a  call  by  the  living  Christ. 
You  will  be  surprised  what  this  Lord 
can  make  of  your  lives." 
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CEPTEMBER  sticks  her  thumbs  in  her  vest,  rears  back,  and  says:  "I  am 
*^  important/'  And  that's  no  foolish  boasting.  Fall  is  ushered  in  on  September  22. 
( On  that  day  it  will  be  only  nine  weeks  until  Thanksgiving. ) 

Sept.  4.  Labor  Sunday.  Sponsored  by  National  Council  of  Churches,  Dept.  of 
the  Church  and  Economic  Life,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Sept.  4  also  begins  the  Miss  America  Pageant  at  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  This  will 
continue  until  the  12th. 

Sept  4-14,  Music  Festival,  Besancon,  France. 

Sept.  7.  Beginning  of  National  Child  Safety  Week.  "To  focus  attention  on 
saving  the  lives  of  our  school  children."  A  terrible  toll  of  children,  young  people, 
and  adults  are  taken  by  wasteful  traffic  accidents. 

Sept.  5-10.  UCYM  Training  Conference  for  Southern  California.  Write  Rev. 
James  T.  Smith,  330  W.  Adams  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  18,  CaHf. 

Sept.  7-21.  National  Church  Leaders'  Conferences  put  on  by  Committee  on 
Camps  and  Conferences.  Southwest — Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Midwest — Martinville, 
Ind.;  West,  Oregon. 

Sept.  9-11.  Fair,  Cologne,  Germany. 

Sept.  10-25.  Fair,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Sept.  11.  Constitution  Week  begins.  Through  17th.  By  Presidential  proclamation. 

Sept.  9-25.  Irish  Festivals.  Waterford.  Theater,  Dublin.  From  the  9th  to  the 
25th. 

Sept.  12-17.  International  Autumn  Fair.  Utrecht,  Netherland. 

Sept.  13-16.  Western  District  Conference,  Moravian  Church,  Northern  Province, 
Green  Lake,  Wis. 

Sept.  11-28.  Music  Festival.  Venice,  Italy. 

Sept.  20.  "Prinsjesdag."  Opening  of  parliament  by  the  Queen. 

Sept.  17-Oct.  2.  International  Fair.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Sept.  20-Oct.  5.  Sacred  Music  Festival.  Perugia,  Italy. 

Sept.  25-Oct.  2.  Christian  Education  Week.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  Many  church  schools 
promote  eligible  pupils  on  this  Sunday. 

Sept.  26.  All-Ireland  Senior  Football  Final.  Croke  Park,  Dublin. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  7.  Cheltenham  Festival  of  Arts.  Cheltenham,  England. 

Sept.  25.  Gold  Stars'  Mothers  Day.  "A  memorial  day  for  mothers  whose  sons  and 
daughters  have  died  in  line  of  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  ( USA ) ." 

Sept.  25-Oct.  2.  National  Sunday  School  Week,  too.  To  alert  churches  and 
communities  to  the  importance  of  the  Sunday  school. 
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Chapter  9  —  Protestants  Believe: 
In  Education  and  Worship 


PROTESTANTS  have  always  considered  Christian  education  and 
divine  worship  as  significant  areas  of  the  church's  ministry.  The 
Spirit  of  Truth  leads  us  toward  a  spiritual  experience  that  blends  mind 
and  heart.  Protestants  are  growing  Christians  and  eager  to  understand 
both  the  nature  of  the  gospel  and  discover  true  worship. 

1.  The  Searching  Christian  (John  8:31-38) 

What  do  we  search  for?  For  hfe,  for  happiness,  for  God,  for  truth! 
What  else?  What  principles  guide  us  in  our  search  for  truth?  What 
is  the  ultimate  truth  for  which  we  search?  How  do  you  discover 
spiritual  truths  which  cannot  be  proved  logically  or  through 
mathematical  formulas?  What  is  the  relation  of  public  education  and 
Christian  education? 

2.  The  Worshiping  Christian  (John  4:7-26) 

What  is  worship?  What  does  it  mean  to  worship  "in  spirit  and  in 
truth"?  Who  is  the  object  of  the  Christian's  worship?  What  means  help 
him  worship?  Should  worship  be  more  formal  or  more  informal?  Do 
we  need  different  kinds  of  worship  for  different  people? 

3.  The  Growing  Christian  (2  Peter  3:14-18) 

Why  should  a  Christian  grow?  How  does  a  Christian  grow?  How 
does  Christian  education  and  worship  help  a  Christian  to  grow?  What 
other  church  activities  help  us  to  grow? 

4.  The  Witnessing  Christian  (Acts  1:6-11) 

What  are  the  desired  outcomes  of  Christian  education  and  worship? 
Why  should  the  Christian  witness?  Of  what  is  he  a  witness?  How 
should  he  witness? 
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A /TANY  paper-backed  religious  books  are  now  coming  from  the  presses  and  this 
■^^  is  good  for  it  gives  those  who  are  interested  in  rehgion  an  opportunity  to 
read  some  of  the  best  books  without  shelHng  out  too  much  money.  World 
Christian  Books  now  appear  in  this  country  (Association  Press,  291  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  N.Y.  1960)  in  a  paper-backed  edition  and  each  sells  for  just  $1.00. 
There  are  thirty- two  books  at  the  moment  in  this  series;  the  four  latest  are: 

(1)  The  Christian  Family  by  Leslie  and  Winfred  Brown 

Deals  with  the  following  subjects:  What  is  a  Christian  Family?  Marriage. 
Parents  and  Children:  Early  Years.  School  Age  and  Adolescence.  Courtship  and 
Marriage.  The  Christian  Home.  Towards  the  Larger  Family. 

(2)  Kagawa,  Japanese  Prophet  by  Jessie  M.  Trout 

A  brief  but  authentic  biography  of  the  distinguished  Japanese  Christian  who 
recently  died. 

(3)  Faithful  Witnesses  by  Edward  Rochie  Hardy 

These  are  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  martyrs  who  went  to  their  death  rather 
than  renounce  their  Christianity.  Some  persons  are  being  called  upon  to  do  this 
again  in  our  generation. 

(4)  Moses  by  Gerhard  Von  Rad 

More  than  any  one  in  early  Old  Testament  times  Moses  gave  to  the  world 
its  noblest  concept  of  God.  Moses  the  leader,  law  giver  and  liberator  is  described. 

Come  important  clothback  books  which  have  recently  appeared  are: 

The  Message  of  the  Bible  by  Charles  M.  Laymon  (Abingdon  Press,  Nashville  2, 

Tenn.  1960.  $1.00) 

If  you're  searching  for  a  brief,  readable,  and  up-to-date  account  of  the  Bible 
message,  you'll  find  it  in  this  book.  It  should  help  you  to  know  how  really  to 
read  the  Bible. 

If  It  Be  of  God  by  Paul  Griswold  Macy  (The  Bethany  Press,  Box  179,  St.  Louis  %^, 

Mo.  1960.  $4.00) 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  America 
recently  and  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Paul  Macy  gives  us  the  inspiring 
story  of  cooperative  Christianity  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

The  Psychology  of  Counseling  by  Clyde  M.  Narramore  (Zondervan  Publishing 
Co.,  1415  Lake  Dr.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich.  1960.  $3.95) 
Counseling  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  important  techniques  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  Dr.  Narramore  has  served  as  consulting  psychologist  in  the  Office  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  is  therefore  able  to  bring  to 
readers  specific  help  on  counseling  but  he  also  approaches  all  questions  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view.  Help  is  given  on  personality  problems,  mental  illness, 
sex  problems,  marriage  adjustments,  and  some  of  those  problems  facing  teen-agers. 
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Wants  to  Continue  THE  LINK 

Enclosed  is  a  money  order  for  $2.50.  THE  LINK  has  been  a  very  inspirational 
guide  to  me  while  in  service  and  is  such  a  wonderful  and  interesting  magazine  that 
I  wish  to  continue  receiving  it  after  I  am  out  of  service.  I  will  be  looking  forward 
to  receiving  my  issue  each  month. 

— Gene  G.  Anders,  66  Garden  Rd.,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

More  Recruits  for  the  Ministry 

I  am  the  Protestant  Lay  Leader  aboard  the  USS  ATKA  and  have  received 
THE  LINK  for  several  months.  In  the  May  1960  issue  under  the  "Sound  Off" 
column  is  an  article  concerning  a  fellow  planning  to  enter  the  ministry.  I  thought 
of  writing  you  but  took  no  action  until  last  week  when  our  ship  had  an  administra- 
tive inspection  in  which  Chaplain  Harold  A.  MacNeill  was  the  inspecting  officer 
for  our  religious  activities  on  board.  On  my  mentioning  the  subject  of  entering 
the  ministry  he  referred  me  to  you  .  .  .  My  denomination  is  uncertain  .  .  .  but 
would  appreciate  any  information  you  can  furnish  me  on  how  I  may  apply  my 
time  in  service  toward  this  goal  and  what  steps  to  follow  upon  completion  of  my 
Naval  service.  .  .  . 

—Lewis  S.  Motter,  RMC,  USS  ATKA  (AGB-3),  Care  Fleet  Post  Office, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

I  recently  returned  from  an  overseas  assignment  in  Korea  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  witness  first  hand  the  need  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
foreign  lands.  While  there  on  my  thirteen  month  tour,  I  worked  with  many  of 
the  Korean  people.  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a  group  of  orphan 
children.  I  found  much  joy  and  satisfaction  in  doing  this  type  of  work  and  decided 
then  to  make  it  my  life  work.  I  have  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry  after  I  am 
discharged  from  the  service  and  become  a  missionary.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  .  .  .  Keep  up  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  with 
your  LINK  magazine. 

— SP4  John  W.  Wandless,  RA  18  546  201,  Co  B,  1st  Bn.,  AMSS,  BAMC,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

( We  are  delighted  to  learn  of  these  fuHher  recruits  for  the  ministry.  We  suggest 
that  you  and  others  order  Preparing  for  the  Ministry  hy  Charles  F.  Kemp,  The 
Bethany  Press,  Box  179,  St.  Louis  66,  Mo.  Cost,  $1.50.) 

Good  Word  from  the  Congregationalists 

You  are  doing  a  wonderful  job  and  the  magazine  is  getting  better  all  the  time. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

— Russell  T.  Loesch,  Minister  to  Armed  Forces  and  Institutional  Chaplains, 
Cong.-Christian  Churches  of  the  USA,  227  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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Stepping  through  the  prison  gates 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years, 
the  parolee  shouted:  "I'm  free!  I'm 
free!"  A  youngster  standing  nearby 
remarked:  "So  what,  Tm  four!" 

— Great  Northern  Goat 


"Me?  ...  I  thought  you  left  the  milk- 
man a  note!" 


A  woman  who  was  asked  by  the 
new  minister  what  she  thought  of 
his  sermon,  replied,  "Very  good,  in- 
deed, sir.  So  instructive,  in  fact,  we 
didn't  know  what  sin  really  was  until 
you  came  here." 

— Durez  Molder 

A  sign  in  the  showroom  of  a  for- 
eign car  dealer  reads:  "We  give 
demonstration  rides  in  your  living 
room." 

— Ernie  L.  Anglin  in  Coronet 

The  latest  class  of  underprivileged 
children  are  those  whose  parents  own 
two  cars  but  no  speedboat. 

— Rotary  Bit 


A  resident  of  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla.,  was  on  his  first  visit  to  the  na- 
tions capital.  Viewing  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  he  remarked, 
"They'll  never  get  it  off  the  ground!" 
— Balance  Sheet 

"What  would  happen,"  Bert  Bell, 
profootball  czar,  was  asked  at  a 
luncheon,  "if  a  team  was  trying  to 
kick  the  extra  point  and  the  ball 
burst  in  the  air  with  half  going  over 
the  bar  and  half  under  it?" 

"The  way  I  see  it,"  remarked  Bell, 

after  cogitating  for  a  moment,  "the 

team  would  be  out  eighteen  bucks." 

— Scholastic  Coach 

Rep.  Homer  Thornberry  (D-Tex.) 
likes  to  tell  about  the  Texan  who  was 
so  absent-minded  he  couldn't  remem- 
ber the  Alamo. 

— Quote 

"Miss  Jones,"  said  the  baffled  office 
manager,  "how  do  you  do  it?  You've 
been  here  two  weeks,  and  you're  al- 
ready one  month  behind!" 

— Supervision 

A  traveler  in  Russia  some  time  ago 
reports  seeing  an  office  door  in  a 
large  state  building.  On  the  door  was 
a  title:  Commission  on  Electrification 
of  all  Russia.  On  the  door  below  was 
a  card  which  read,  "Please  knock. 
The  electric  bell  is  out  of  order." 
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